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a great-NEW COLLI NS development 


the desired course. 


an ILS approach. 


We we 


Soon to be available is the Collins Navigation Computer, 
a punched card operated electronic device which automatically 
furnishes all essential in-flight navigation computations. This 
development presents, for the first time, a foolproof automatic 
navigation aid to give the pilot a continuous position fix meas- 


ured in miles from his destination along his chosen course. 


VOR, ILS, DME, or ADF information is fed to the Naviga- 
tion Computer on a pre-computed punch card provided with 
the equipment. Simple interpretation of the readings from only 


two instruments gives the pilot his position at all times. 


For Electronic Advancement in Aviation, It’s .. . 


The Collins Navigation Computer automatically .. . 


Displays course and distance from aircraft to destination which 


may be an off set point where . . . vo radio facilities exist! 


Gives continuous right-left steering information with regard to 
Supplies continuous readings of distance to touchdown during 


Greatly simplifies all in-flight navigation computations. 


Whether the flight plan calls for Chicago to Des Moines, or 
Dallas to Schenectady, the navigation for the complete flight can 
be pre-calculated. Armed with the appropriate punched card 
to activate the Navigation Computer, the pilot is confident of 
knowing his exact position at any point along the entire route 


. and of flying an accurate course to his final destination. 


We have prepared a descriptive booklet on the Collins Navi- 
gation Computer and will be glad to mail you a copy on re- 
quest. Also available are 16-mm demonstration films of the 


Collins Flight System. 
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COLLINS RADIO COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


11 W. 42nd St., NEW YORK 36 





1930 Hi-Line Drive, DALLAS 


2700 W. Olive Ave., BURBANK 

































To guna jet to incredible speeds ... lo power it through 


















the intricate twists and turns of combat... to “pour it on” Lycoming is one of 
in climbs, in dives, in instantaneous bursts of speed—the i 
General Electric's 
mighty engine of a jet plane demands parts that are tough, 
precise and unfailing. To assure such vital performance, leading sources of 
General Electric looks to Lycoming as a leading supplier of precision production. 


the major components that go into its superb J-47 jet engine. 


Whether you require precision parts of any kind... or need 
high-volume production, product development—or a complete 
air-cooled power plant+Lycoming’s extensive research 
facilities and well-rounded experience stand ready to serve you. 


Whatever your problem—look to Lycoming! 


— 


 . 


and facilities, write on your company letterhead for the 


yo For a more complete story on Lycoming’s varied abilities 
°? 


_ interesting, illustrated booklet “Let's Look at Lycoming.” 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES ¢ PRECISION-AND-VOLUME-MACHINE PARTS e@ GRAY-IRON CASTINGS e STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION 
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General Motors’ fourth proving ground is 


in the Ai 
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YENERAL MOTORS engineers are never salis- 
¥ fied with the results of laboratory tests 
alone. 
That's why we have three proving grounds 
where cars, trucks and military vehicles are 
tested under conditions that duplicate actual 
service. 
In addition, Allison operates a fourth — a 
proving ground in the air. 
At our flight test facility on Weir Cook 
\irport in Indianapolis, experimental and 
production models of Allison turbine engines 
are mounted in flying test beds in latest 
combat type aircraft and put through their 


. 
















paces under actual flight conditions. 
Over and above this, Allison has invested in 
its own Convair Liner to evaluate and demon- 
strate the application of Turbo-Prop engines 
in military and commercial transports. 
\llison engines have powered the Turbo- 
Liner on more than 150 individual flights— 
and the program of testing and development 
continues. 

This actual flight testing of Allison engines 
helps explain their constant improvement — 
in thrust, in fuel economy, in endurance and, 
in fact, all the factors that spell dependable, 


high-output performance. 


C7F¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


World's most experienced designer and builder of aircraft turbine engines 
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Eight AERO COMMANDERS are rolling from the 
production lines of the factory of the Aero Design and Engineer- 
ing Company each month. First airplane of its category to be built 
and delivered to a civilian market since World War II, 32 of these 
new high-performance executive transports already have gone to 

work in the service of some of the leading business 


firms of the country. 
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“The Navy takes to the air... 
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On July 26, 1911, Glenn Curtiss put pontoons 
on his pusher type plane and flew it at San 
Diego, California, demonstrating to Navy 
officials the practicability of the hydro-plane. 
Enthusiastic over the experiments, the Navy 
soon placed an order for its first hydro-aero- 
plane shown here taking off. 



















Keeping pace with advancements in the 

science of flight through the years, Phillips 
Petroleum Company has always been alert to 
the very latest fuel and lubrication require- 
ments for the latest type engines. 

Phillips is today one of the nation’s largest 
suppliers of aviation fuels for military and 
commercial as well as private use. It is the 
company’s policy to be ready with improved 
fuels as the newest designs in turbo-props and 
jets are announced. This is in addition to a 
tremendous capacity for producing 115/145 
grade aviation gasoline. 


Depend on Phillips for reliable aviation 


products. 
25 
NEW MEMBER of the U. S. Navy fighter plane family, the Grumman AVIATION DIVISION 
F9F-6 Cougar is rated in the “over 650 miles an hour”’ class. A swept PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


wing successor to the Panther, which was the first jet to be used in 
combat by the Navy, this new streamlined jet fighter is described as a 
much faster plane. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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AT LEAST TWO EXPERIMENT- 


CONVERSION 
way, in addi- 
confused with 


\L TWIN NAVION 
PROJECTS are 
tion to and not to be 
the Riley Twin, which 
ready CAA-approved and on the mar- 
located in Evansville, 
the other is in San An 
tonio, Texas. The latter is being done 
1y Darrell S. White, president of As- 
ociated Air Transport, who is re- 
lesigning a Navion to take two of 
225-hp. Continental engines 


under 


alone is al- 


Ket. One IS 


Indiana, and 


rhe new 
ng exhaust 


Fletcher 


Pasadena, 


augmentors furnished 


Aviation Corporation of 
This will ap 


arently be a new airplane altogether, 


California. 


h a 3.800-lb weight and a 


ross 
sign maximum speed of more than 


80 mph. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 11 
YEARS, nstructional flying has 
»pped below business flying as the 
ajor activity in general aviation. 


1951 show business 


2 328,000 


\A figures for 
ng totalled 


1.902.000 


hours as 
instruc- 
1940 


ainst hours fo 


lowest since (see 


nal flying, 
page 54) 

UPTURN IN LIGHTPLANE 
SALES INDICATES 3,000 DELIVER- 


; } 
als on 


IES FOR 1952, an increase of 700 
er last year when total deliveries 
ached 2,302 planes, a new postwar 


The Aircraft Industries Associa- 
reported 301 lightplane deliveries 
inging to 2,569 to 
months of the 
total, all but 


i-place and larger size. 


September, bi 

i for the first v 
Of the September 

vere of 
\MERICAN CORPORATIONS 
OWN 10,000 AIRPLANES, of which 


00 are multi-engine transports, and 


corporation investment in this 
is close to $200,000,000, with 
ial operating costs running ove 


00,000,000. These figures were quot- 
ast month by CAB Chairman Don 
rop in an before the 5th 
ual Forum of the Corporation 
craft Association. He 
ke down the fleet of 
00 transports as follows: 

Twins 
265 Douglas DC-3’s 

210 Lockheed 
140 Grumman Widgeons 

Mallards 


address 


Owners 
corporate 
> 


625 Beech 


Lodestars 


15 Grumman 
1 Convairs 
2 Douglas DC-4’s 
25 North American 
25 Douglas B-26’s 
15 Douglas B-23’s 
15 Lockheed Venturas 
4 Convair B-24’s 

3 Boeing B-17’s 


B-25's 


HT MAGAZINE 
y ingle copy. Subscription rates 


w second-clas 





Nyrop’s count overlooked more than 
35 de Havilland Doves, some 35 Aero 
Commanders and Beechcraft 
Twin-Bonanzas among newly-delivered 
multi-engine corporate-owned aircraft. 
These, plus a few Lockheed 10’s, Con- 
vair PBY’s and a couple of Martin 
B-26’s which a pipeline company is 
now converting, would bring the total 
of corporate-owned multi-engine air- 
craft to 1,800, at 100 more than 
Nyrop indicated. 


several 


least 


COMPLETE REHABILITATION 
SERVICE FOR MULTI-ENGINE EX- 
ECUTIVE AIRCRAFT is now offered 
by Temeco Aircraft at its 
ville, Texas, 


big Green- 


plant, where large-scale 


rehabilitation is under way on 4-en- 
gine military transports and other 
multi-engine craft for airlines, for- 


eign governments and private owners. 
The new craft 
includes major overhaul, modification, 


service for executive 


modernization and tank 
sealing. An illustrated brochure en- 


titled “Second Wind for Busy Air- 


convel sion, 


craft” describes Temco’s facilities and 
obtained from 
Greenville 
Box 1056, 


and can be 
Temco Aijircraft Corp., 
Overhaul Division, P. O. 
Greenville, Texas. 
CESSNA’S NEW MODEL 180 was 
recently observed in tests on floats. 
... PIPER’S NEW TWIN-STINSON 
has been conducting tests with a new 
Lycoming rated at 150 hp. and a new 
all-metal constant-speed, full feather- 
ing Hartzell propeller. 
MANUFACTURING RIGHTS TO 
A NEW-TYPE CROSS-WIND LAND- 
ING GEAR FOR’ LIGHTPLANES 
have been obtained by the Saint Louis 
Machine Co., of St. Louis, Mo. Joseph 
manager, said the 
perfected by John H. 
solves cross-wind problems by caster- 
ing the that either wheel 
can toe out freely but neither can toe 
in. The unit itself is a small piece of 
metal hardly larger than a man’s fist 
attached to wheel. On 


services 


Desloge, Jr., new 


gear, Geisse, 


wheels so 


and is each 


(Continued on page 10) 
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COVER: Improvements featuring the 
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new 1953 line of Piper Pacers, both the 


tricycle-gear and tailwheel-gear versions, include more horsepower, higher useful 
loads, roomier interiors, more baggage allowance and an outside baggage door, 
and better soundproofing. 


(Piper Photo by Hans Greenhoff.) 
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A Mightier Cutlass Comes Aboard 


The latest in the Cutlass family—the Chance 
Vought F7U-3—has gone to sea. 

The Navy has completed extensive carrier qualifi- 
cation tests with this new airplane. 

With its more powerful engines, greater perform- 
ance and load carrying ability, varied armament and 
long range, the Cutlass offers the Navy an exception- 
ally versatile high performance shipboard weapon, a 
worthy successor to the famous, and still active, 
Chance Vought Corsair. 


A Cutlass was the first swept-wing jet to take off 
and land aboard a carrier. The F7U-3 soon will join 
the fleet in quantity to make the swept-wing, tailless 
configuration a familiar sight on the high seas. 

For thirty-five years, Chance Vought Aircraft has 
been producing aircraft to meet the exacting require- 
ments of the United States Navy. As Cutlasses 
continue in production, Chance Vought will continue 
to modify and improve these aircraft to meet the 
Navy’s changing operational needs. 


Chance Vought Aircraft . osss, nx: 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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a Beechcraft can add extra days to your work- 
week and give you more time to attend the many re- 
sponsibilities at the office and home. 

Picture yourself with your own Beechcraft. No 
reservations or time tables to worry about. You can 
come and go when you please and where you will. 
Across the continent, or across the state, at a 200- 
mile-an-hour speed—in luxurious comfort. 

That's what most executives who own their own 
Beechcrafts call leading a double life. While in the 

ren route to the next destination they are able to 
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go over important papers, dictate, confer with key 
personnel, or just rest and get a new perspective for 
the problems ahead. 

The J. D. REED Company is prepared with facts 
and figures to help you appraise company-owned air 
transportation in the light of your own transportation 
needs. We welcome the opportunity to demonstrate 
to you the new Beechcraft Model D18S. No obliga- 
tion, of course. Just call the J. D. REED Company, 
Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas, and our repre- 
sentative will give you complete details. 


eee 
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DISTRIBUTOR 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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MANUFACTURE OF ENGINES for the use of our Armed 
Forces is a major phase of Continental Motors’ operations, 
of course. Yet it by no means sums up the company’s 
activities with a bearing on the national well-being, for 
Continental is also a major source of power for hundreds 
of civilian jobs vital to our economic strength . . . You 
find it in leading makes of specialized equipment in 
construction and industry, and on highway and farm. 
You find it also in the air. In fact, the majority of all 
utility planes serving industry and business today— speed- 
ing executive travel and getting more things done—fly 


sd 
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with dependable, time-proven Continental power. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from page 7) 

some installations it can be attached 
by merely bolting the unit to the pres- 
ent landing gear. CAA-approved, the 
first prototype units are now being 
produced and a Cessna 140, equipped 
with the units, is being evaluated in 
flight tests at Parks College of St 
Louis University. 

IT WAS BOUND TO HAPPEN 
COLORED SMOKE IN SKYWRIT- 
ING was introduced commercially 
when an advertising message was sky 
written over New York City in yellow 
and white. American Cyanamid’s Calco 
Chemical Division developed the new 
application for its “oil yellow” dye 
used chiefly in adding color to gaso 
line and woodstains. The project wa 
worked out in cooperation with Sky 
writing Corporation of America. A) 
other Calco dye, “oil scarlet,” has als 
been successfully tested for skywrit 
ing and American Cyanamid say 
these developments “may pave th 
way for use of fluorescent colors 
skywriting.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA RECENTLY) 
DROPPED ITS 7-CENT HIGHWAY 
TAX ON AVIATION GAS and it 
state aeronautics commissioner, O. | 
Andrews, says aviation fuel prices 
his state are now the lowest of any 
state in the nation. Let’s all tank up 
South Carolina! 


DELIVERY FLIGHT OF AN AERO 
COMMANDER TO TOKYO has bee: 
completed. Jack Ford, who heads 
Fleetway, Inc., an aircraft ferrying 
service, piloted the Commander from 
the factory in Oklahoma City 15,000 
miles via the Atlantic, Europe, the 
Middle East, India, Formosa and Oki- 
nawa. It was delivered to Asahi News- 
paper Co., in Tokyo. 


RALPH FLOYD, assistant sales 
manager of Cessna Aircraft Co., re- 
signed last month to join Sunny South 
Aircraft Service, Cessna distributor 
for Florida. Floyd’s resignation fol- 
lowed that of Don Flower, sales man- 
ager. Sunny South has moved from 
Miami to Broward International Air- 
port at Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. 


MORE FUNDS FOR AIRPORT DE- 
VELOPMENT are indicated by action 
of Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer in ordering CAA to review 
the Federal-aid airport program as a 
basis for speeding up the program 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1953, CAA has programmed Federal 
aid totaling only $9,900,000 at 16% 
locations. 


IDENTIFICATION CARDS Is- 
SUED BY MILITARY FORCES, 
CIVIL AIR PATROL AND MER- 
CHANT MARINE will be accepted by 
CAA in lieu of CAA ID ecards, ac- 
cording to Administrator Charles F. 
Horne. 

DESIGN RECOMMENDATIONS 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Outstanding contribution to Air Transport Progress 
is the universal acceptance of equipment such as 
the Convair-Liner, choice of 27 airlines... 


the world’s most popular postwar airliner! 


CONVAIR 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
San Diego and Pomona, California * Fort Worth and Daingerfield, Texas 


CONVAIR IS ADDING ANOTHER 1'% MILLION SQUARE FEET OF FLOOR AREA TO ITS PLANT FACILITIES MAKING A TOTAL OF MORE 
N 9 MILLION SQUARE FEET DEVOTED TO RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION PROJECTS FOR AIRCRAFT, GUIDED MISSILES AND ELECTRONICS! 
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Figure: 





Owned by Winona Cox, Dallas mt 
payroll clerk. 4 

Brown hair, hazel eyes. i 

59” 135 Ibs., 24, single. > 

‘ < 


Phat rake (like a SAC customer) never 

had it so good. ] 

Winona was our November girl last f 
vear, ringing bells with admiring letter 

writers all over the world, including 
Gls in Korea, Japan, and 


Germany. 


Southwest Airmotive _—s 
, AVIATION 
supports, and believes in, OrstarsuToRs & 


: MANUFACTURERS / 
the program of the Aviation Dis 


ASSN 









tributors & Manutacturers Association. In pro- 
moting greater integrity and cooperation 
among the manufacturers and distributors of 
aircraft parts and accessories, ADMA 

s performing an invaluable service for the 
entire industry. We salute this trail- 

blazing group and wish it well at its Annual 
Convention, Dec. 3-5, at The 


Kenilworth, Miami Beach, Fla. 
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WHO GETS THE AXE? 


Federal airways system 


I HI 
is gradually 


ned to the point that eventually the 


being stream- 


erage airplane owner will be tol- 
rated to use the airways so long as 

flying doesn’t interfere with the 
lines and the military. It is quite 
pparent from the decommissioning of 
rtain CAA radio facilities that only 

requirements of the big airplane 
OVS are being conside red. This is 
pecially true in the elimination of 
iny low frequency range stations as 


ell as certain VHF facilities which 


e vital to general aviation but of 


ttle or no use to airline operations. 
Since the wheel that squeaks the 
oudest generally gets the grease, may- 
the private flier has no one but him 
lf to blame for the trend toward 
untaining only those facilities use 
| to big airplanes. We have a lot of 
ganizations, a lot of tub-thumping 
d loud talk, but there’s not much 
dence of the trend being arrested. 
lost organizations, it seems, are more 
terested in making noise and getting 
ore members than they are in being 
service to the members they already 
ive. Few can point to any substantial 
hievement in keeping the airways 
e and open to all and the main- 


tenance of facilities so necessary to the 
expeditious and safe navigation by the 
average flier. 

A lot of people are beginning to 
blame the CAA for the reduction in 
vitally needed radio stations. Nothing 
can be gained at this point by heaping 
invective on CAA’s back or by name 
calling. What actually happened is 
that the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Congress of the United States decided 
it was time to swing the axe and in the 
Department of Commerce the main 
place to swing was in CAA appropria- 
tions. Federal Airways system budget 
accounts for about 75 per cent of the 
total CAA budget, so there Zo the 
radio facilities, communication §sta- 
tions and communications personnel. 
They’ve already yanked out most of 
the lighted airways. The next step is 
to levy a fee for flying the Federal air 
ways system. 

Airmen who are beginning to com- 
plain about the reduction in certain 
Federal installations 
well stop crying on each other’s shoul- 


airways might 
ders and instead raise a little hell with 
their congressmen and senators. It cer- 
tainly does appear at this point the 
fancy organizations 


many aviation 


with highly paid directors and vice 


presidents and executive secretaries 
aren’t going to do much about it. If 
we wait for them to get something 
done the Congress will probably assess 
every airplane owner and operator a 
fancy annual user charge for flying 
the airways while the organization peo- 
ple are sitting at a desk writing their 
members bulletins on how valuable 
they are to aviation. 

While the radio facilities valuable 
to the itinerant pilot are being shut 
down, so are his little airports, espe- 
cially the privately-owned airports 
that are going for housing projects or 
going out of business for lack of pro- 
tection. Like the abandonment of aids 
to navigation, the demise of smaller 
airports is a cancer eating slowly away 
at the vitals of civil aviation. It will 
indeed be a sorry day for aviation when 
all the airports in the nation are 
publicly-owned facilities. That will be 
the day when the big airplanes finally 
crowd the little airplanes off the 
ground as well as out of the sky, for 
the big municipal fields, with their 
millions of dollars of local and Federal 
tax funds invested, have found big 
airports are money-making proposi- 
tions and making money has become 
the important thing—not public 
service. 

So if it ain’t big it shouldn’t fly, 
and it ain’t safe! That’s the trend, 
intentional or not. The CAA gives us 
lip service but when the axe falls, you 
can rest assured it’s going to fall on 
the lads who are too disorganized to 
do anything about it or too busy or 
too lazy and cry to high heaven only 


after the hoss has been stolen. 


COMMERCIAL HELICOPTERS 


O' FOBER marked two significant milestones in 
U. S. commercial helicopter operations. Clarence 
linn’s Los Angeles Airways celebrated their fifth anni- 
rsary of scheduled certificated airmail operations in the 
s Angeles area while across the nation the newest of the 
rtificated carriers, New York Airways, began helicopter 
rvice to the New York-Newark metropolitan area. Both 
mpanies deserve congratulations and sincere best wishes 


the success their efforts deserve. 


While the spectacular flights of two MATS helicopters 
ross the Atlantic to Germany last August and the mag- 
cent world’s record non-stop distance flight of 1,234 
a Bell helicopter from Fort Worth, Texas, to 


es by 
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Buftalo, New York, in September, were epoch-making re- 
minders that the helicopter is no longer an experimental 
oddity, the work-a-day commercial operations of our three 
certificated helicopter carriers and the impressive industrial 
applications of rotary wing craft throughout the world 
provide the true index to the helicopter’s potentialities. Al- 
though many helicopter enthusiasts are accused of over- 
optimistic predictions concerning the future of rotary wing 


aircraft, FLIGHT MAGAZINE believes the helicopter is 


more apt to be under-sold than over-sold. That’s one reason 
why we’re devoting the major portion of our next month’s 
December edition to the lusty whirly-bird with emphasis 
on its commercial applications, 
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What’s the right oil for 


your airplane engine? 


a 


es 


You’ve heard so much about aircraft oils you prob- 
ably want to know which one is best for your own 
engine. Good idea. You’ll fly more safely, no matter 
what type of engine your plane has, if you use the 
right oil for your engine type. For example: 


Horizontally opposed engines need 


Gulfpride Aviation Oil Series-D! 


‘ampre pao! 


Here’s the world’s finest detergent-dispersant 
aviation oil. It’s made exclusively for use in 
horizontally opposed engines. Because it is 
put through Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor process 
to remove extra amounts of carbon-and-sludge 
formers, Gulfpride Aviation Oil, Series-D, pre- 
vents ring and valve sticking . . . maintains a 
cleaner, better operating condition longer. 

Actually, users have increased periods be- 
tween engine overhauls as much as 100‘, with 
this great oil! 





For radial engines or where a 
detergent oil is not desired, use 


WRCRAS 


thorns ott 
Senres ® 
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anes 





Assures superior performance in radia! en- 
gines. Especially recommended for maximum 
operating periods between overhauls, it may 
also be used in horizontally opposed engines 
when operating conditions do not require a de- 
tergent oil. 


A fine-quality, non-detergent, straight min- 
eral oil, Gulf Aircraft Engine Oil, Series-R, is 
highly effective in retarding sludge formation. 
Maintains its body at high operating tempera- 
tures, too. 


For More Flying Fun—Don’t Settle 
For Less Than Gulf! 











And remember—the Gulf Airgide Directory lists Gulf 
airport dealer locations and many others throughout 
the U. S. and Canada. Comes in mighty handy. Get 
your copy from your Gulf dealer 
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New “Thunderjet” 100% Equipped 
with Goodyear Wheels and Brakes 





32 rockets of 5” size and two 
450 gal. fuel tanks can be 
carried in addition to fixed 
armament. 






ys 


IRST operational 
pil fighter- 
bomber of the Air 
Force, the new Republic F-84-F 
“Thunderjet” will start rolling 
off assembly lines this year — 100% 
equipped with specially designed 
wheels and brakes by Goodyear. 


Design specifications for this 
high-speed, long-range jet included 
rigorous landing gear requirements — 
high brake energy, restricted space, 
new tire and tube size, and above all, 
urgent speed in design and production 
of this special landing equipment. 


GOOD, YEAR 


AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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32430 


“Speed much greater than 600 mph” 


is acknowledged for the F-84-F 


“Thunderjet” when flying without 
external armament and fuel tanks. 
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Drawing on its unrivaled background 
—40 years’ experience and 40 years of 
outstanding accomplishment in avia- 
tion — Goodyear met the design and 
delivery specifications with marked 
success. After extended Air Force 
tests, Goodyear landing equipment 
alone was able to qualify. 


Result: Republic’s assembly line pro- 
duction of the F-84-F will be exclu- 
sively equipped with Goodyear wheels 
and brakes. And even more important 
is the fact that one more key unit in 
America’s climb to aerial supremacy 
will be ready on schedule. 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”— Every Sunday — ABC Network 


Pe | 
| 
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Small and Familiar 


Jack Riley's Twin Navion Conversion wins admirers and orders on demonstration tour 


Aircraft’s Twin Navion 


ILEY 
Conversion program was gath 


ering momentum in late October, with 
Jack first 


demonstt ito! 


Riley on tour with his 


and with his conversion 
line in Florida working on four for 
delivery in November and five for de 
livery during December, after which 
8 a month will be the schedule. 

We covered 1,200 miles in the first 
demonstrator with Riley, winding up 
where he 


it Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 


has established his conversion center. 


During our five-day trip and visit 


there, three Twin Navion conversions 
the enterprising Riley, 


$2,500,000 


were sold by 


who has sold over worth 
of de Havilland Doves in less than two 
years for a record. 

Navion owners are the prime pros 


pects, since they already have an air- 


plane for the re-work. Riley’s first sale 
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By TOM ASHLEY 


Okla- 


demonstrated to 


was made in Dallas (to an 


homan), where he 
thirty or forty people. His second sale 
was in Miami to a business man whose 
wife also flies their Navion. Sale No. 
} went to a Chicagoan who has a 
Lodestar but who likes to fly a Navion 
personally. Each sale was closed with 
a $5,000 deposit. The total price for 
a conversion is $20,000. 


In a demonstration, a prospect 
an admirer of the 


Twin before he ever steps into it. More 


usually is already 
than a few people were heard to repeat 
the same thing about the airplane’s ap- 
pearance: “It just looks good with two 
engines.” In fact, after being with the 
airplane a week, it reached the point 
where single-engine Navions were the 
that looked 


ones unusual to us; the 











Take-off (above) and landing shots were 
made beneath threatening clouds at 
Stuart, Florida, where we showed the Riley 
Twin to Zack (Smilin’ Jack) Mosley, fa 
mous comic strip author and long-time 
aviation booster. Zack's home and studi 
are just off the runway, as are Florida's 
finest fishing, boating and golfing. 
(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Phot 
by the author.) 


Twin Conversion seems to have a nat 
ural look. 
What 
demonstration hop are such things as 
1,400-fpm. rate of climb, 150-mph. 


impresses prospects on a 


cruising speed, the ease of single-engine 
trimming, and the airplane’s ability to 
hold 2,000 ft. with one propeller wind 
milling. Excellent soundproofing and 


the lack of 


pressive. 


vibration are also im 

Private plane owners and pilots have 
yearned through the years for “two 
small engines, that is. 
When they walk up to the Riley Twin 
fans” 
small 


fans”—two 


Navion Conversion they find its “ 





exactly as they have anticipated 
and familiar. These are the widely 
used 4-cylinder Lycoming engine, 
which powers the Piper Pacer. In the 
Twin Navion Conversion, the Lycom- 


ing O-290-D2 is rated at 140 hp. for 
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take-off, with 135 hp. at 2,600 rpm. 

With all this in mind, it is under 
tandable that the Riley Twin began 
ittracting enthusiastic admirers from 
the start. Both the basic airplane and 
ts power plants are familiar around 
urports, there being more than a 
ouple thousand Navions and Pacers 
n use today. Pilots and owners familia: 
vith these airplanes usually form the 
ime opinion when they see the con 
erted twin: “It’s practical and makes 
ense,”’ they tell each other. If we heard 
his statement once, we heard it fifty 
mes during a couple of days of 


lemonstrating 


nteresting details are highlighted in these 
two photos showing nacelles for 4-cylinder 
40-hp. Lycomings; enlarged vertical tail 
having 35 per cent more area than con 
ventional Navion; nose landing lights and 
entry step behind wing trailing edge. Pro- 
pellers of 74-in. diameter have 1|4-in 
round clearance. Nacelles are airfoils 
contribute lift 
FLIGHT MAGAZINE Pt 
rom W. ¢ t botton 


Another interesting point about this 


airplane’s first appearance is that people 


aren’t inclined to compare it with other 
airplanes. To them, it is still a Navion 
and is obviously much smaller than 
any twin-engine craft they have seen. 
If it were larger, they might be 
tempted to compare it with types be- 
yond its size, power and capabilities. 
Moreover, it is the first demonstrator 
of our knowledge that somebody in 
the introductory crowds didn’t berate 
and run down. Maybe the cut-throats 
were elsewhere; we didn’t find them 
around the converted Navion. 

In this it appears the Twin Navion 


Conversion scores a bull’s-eye as an 
idea. If somebody had started from 
scratch to design and manufacture a 
small, new, all-metal, 4-place, twin- 
engine airplane, they would have faced 
a more difficult sales campaign; some- 
thing new would undoubtedly have 
met far more resistance. But when 
somebody converted the Navion into 
a twin, they struck a responsive chord 
among lots of people who were ready 
to ask themselves why not. 

All of which brings up the interest- 
ing story of the conversion’s origina- 
tion. It came about a year ago when a 
man, C. J. 


Los Angeles business 




















Daubenberger, who owned and flew a 
Navion, asked the same question. But 
let’s hear the story from Roger Keeney, 
ixed-base operator of Acme Aircraft 
at Torrance, California. We were with 
Keeney and his customer, Dauben 
berger, the other day. 

“I’m fiddling around the hangar one 
day when Dauby strolls up and we 
start shootin’ the breeze,” Keeney re 
called. ““Dauby always wants me to 
tinker with his airplane. I believe | 
have hung everything on his Navion 
that can possibly be hung onto it. He 
and I are always trying something 
different. 

“This time when he walks up, | 
wonder what gadget he has heard 
about now. He wants to know why 
[ can’t take the engine off the nose 
and put a couple of little ’uns on the 
wings! I had expected almost any 
thing from him, but never this. | 
should have chased him away then and 
there. But I made the mistake of try 
ing to laugh it off. I say sure, we can 
even hang jets on the wings. Why not? 
And then I make an excuse so I can 
walk off and get away from such 
nonsense. But ole Dauby stops me 
Let’s do it, he says. Is he serious? | 
almost bust my sides laughing at the 
idea. But he doesn’t find it funny. In 
fact, he tells me to forget about jets 
but to start right now splittin’ up that 
horsepower and hanging it on the 


wings. That’s where it belongs, he 


adds.” 

“I was putting up the dough, wasn’t 
1?” Dauby interrupted. “I had done 
some figuring before I went to Keeney. 
He hadn’t even thought of such a 
thing. So it caught him unprepared. 
When he said he could do it, I really 
threw it at him.” 

Keeney recalled the idea was so 
unique that he was still joking about it 
months later when most of the en- 
gineering had been accomplished and 

version was being made in his 
hangar. Few outsiders would take it 
seriously, anyway. But Dauby knew 
what he wanted. And it was no back- 
yard job, either. Some very capable 


Shop scenes show activity at Riley Air- 
craft's conversion center on Broward 
County International Airport at Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Florida. Four Navions were being 
converted on the line (top) when we were 
there. Final assembly is shown in the cen- 
ter. Some of the conversion shop's crew 
are shown at bottom in front of the 
demonstrator and a de Havilland Dove, 
for which Riley is distributor. Bert Peter- 
son, general manager, is second from left. 
At extreme right is C. J. Daubenberger of 
Los Angeles, who originated the Twin 


Navion Conversion. 
(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photos 
by the author.) 
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Riley Twin Navion Conversion 
Data Supplied by Riley Aircraft Co. 
Powered by two 4-cylinder Ly- 


coming O-290-D2 engines, each 
rated at 140 hp. for take-off at 
2,800 rpm., and at 135 hp. at 2,600 
rpm. Equipped with two Sensenich 
controllable-pitch propellers. 


Maximum gross wt., Ibs. 2,950 
Basic empty wt., Ibs. 2,050 
Empty wt., fully 

equipped, Ibs. 2,175 


Maximum cruising speed 

(rated power S. L.), mph. 164.2 
Normal cruising speed 

(70% hp., 8,500 ft.), 





mph. 154.2 
Stalling speed (gear re- 
tracted, no flaps), mph. 67 
Stalling speed (power off, 
full flaps), mph. 60 
Stalling speed (power on, 
full flaps), mph. 54 
Rate of climb (S. L., 
gross wt.), fpm. 1,400 
Service ceiling, ft. 19,500 
Service ceiling (1 engine, 
windmilling prop), ft. 2,500 
*Service ceiling (1 engine, 
feathered prop), ft. 5,100 
Fuel capacity, gals. 60 
Fuel consumption (62° hp. 
both engines), gph. 11.4 





*Estimated. All performance figures 
are for gross weight 








ple were brought into the project, 
gineering the conversion in their off 
vurs when not working at several of 
top aircraft plants on the West 
ast. These people include such nota- 
is Walter Feller and Will Bow 
rerodynamics; Fred Anderson, 

ess; Ross Beattie, wind tunnel; M. K 
eson, consulting engineer; and John 


} 


rtin, flight test. Fullest possible co 


monocoque nacelle structure as built 

on jig (right) and as installed on 

javion wing (below). Four shear webs 
and one rib are added to each wing. 
(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photos 


by the author.) 
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operation was given by 6th Region 
CAA people in engineering and general 
inspection. Seven months from the 
start, John Martin made the first flight 
in the twin. Twelve months from the 
start, CAA approval had been obtained. 

The first conversion had 125-hp. en- 
gines. It was flying with these when 
Jack Riley, the de Havilland Dove 
distributor, heard about it. He nego- 
tiated for the rights and began plans 
to market the conversions in a big 
way. Acme Aircraft then turned out 
Conversion No. 2 for him, this being 
the demonstrator which made its first 
appearance last month with 140-hp. 
engines, a different nose, and a beauti- 
ful and expensive upholstering job. 

More than a few changes and 1,700 
man-hours of work are involved in 
converting a Navion into a_ twin- 
engine airplane. Perhaps the best way 
to visualize these changes is to glance 
at the list of work specified in a con- 
tract covering the work done. 

Conversion, says this contract, shall 
include the following: 

Removal of original power plant, 
complete with controls; cowlings, pro- 
peller, brake controls and 1-in. brakes, 
vertical fin and 
rudder, landing lights, entrance step 


instrument panels, 
ind wing fillets. 

Removal of wings, re-inforcing wing 
structure, overhaul of wing internal 
structure, fuel tanks and system, and 
re-installation of wings. 

Installation of modified-type verti- 
cal fin, dorsal fin and rudder. 

Installation of nacelle structures. 

Installation of Lycoming O-290-D2 
140-hp. engines. 

Installation of Sensenich CS3FM4 













Jack Riley shows how the nose door opens 
to provide a large baggage compartment 
at waist level. Interior of this one had not 
been finished. 
(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photo 
by Tom W. Collins.) 


C374E controllable-pitch propellers. 
Installation of all engine controls 
and control pedestal with throttle, 
mixture, propeller and air intake. In- 
stallation of fuel system valves, fuel 
cross-feed, electric booster pumps and 
underseat 20-gal. fuel tank. 
Installation of engine electrical cir- 
cuits, with two 12V_ generators, cir- 
cuit breaker panel and relocation of 
battery in nose. 
Installation of 


landing lights in 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Leader in Piper sales is the Tri-Pacer, the first 1953 version of which is shown above. It was introduced to Piper distributors at 
their 13th annual meeting in Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, Nov. I1-12. 


(Piper Photo by Hans Groenhoff 


Better Pacers for 1953 


More power, larger interior and increased weight feature Piper's latest models 


Y OU can always depend on 
Piper as a contender for 


top spot in lightplane sales. That’s 
why people pick up their ears when 
the Piper folks announce new models. 
Bill Piper is always either defending 
top-dog position in lightplane sales or 
fighting hard to regain that position. 
The 1953 Pacer line, featuring more 
horsepower, more comfort, more pay- 
load, more roominess and improved 
appearance and performance, certainly 
is consistent with Piper tradition of 
constant refinement of proven basic 
design. 

The 1953 Pacer models, the Tri- 
Pacer PA-22 and the conventional 
tail-wheel equipped Pacer PA-20, are 
powered with the new 135-hp. Ly- 


20 


coming 0-290-D2 engine, which pro- 
vides 10 more horsepower than in the 
early 1952 models. At the factory 
recommended optimum cruise altitude 
of 7,000 feet, the new Lycoming gives 
the Pacer 134-mph. cruising speed 
with fixed-pitch metal propeller at 75 
per cent horsepower. The Tri-Pacer 
gets 132 mph. at that altitude. The 
36-gal. fuel capacity provides a range 
of 580 miles. 

Just as significant as the increase 


al . 
in power, which permits an increase 


of 150 pounds in gross weight over 
the 1952 models, is the re-engineered 
cabin and baggage 
which gives 18 per cent more usable 


compartment, 


space in the cabin and amazing com- 


fort from wider and longer cabin 


with additional head room. The new 
arrangement extends shoulder width 
to over 40 inches for the front seat 
and nearly as much in the rear. Auto- 
mobile type, no-sag springs with added 
cushioning make for additional com- 
fort, as does the new front seat, which 
is adjustable 5 inches fore and aft, 
automatically rising upward as it 
moves forward. 

Baggage space has been doubled 
from 6 cubic feet to 12.5 cubic feet 
for 100 pounds of baggage instead of 
the previous allowance of only 50 
pounds. Loading is accomplished by a 
large new outside baggage door. A de 
tachable metal hat-throw 
28 inches in depth and 3.5-cubic feet 


measuring 
in capacity is installed back of the rear 
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seat and above the baggage compart- 
ment. This metal shelf can be un- 
snapped and easily removed to provide 
in additional 16 cubic feet of baggage 
capacity. If removal of rear seat is 
desired, this can be accomplished 
quickly and simply, providing cargo 
space of 42 cubic feet entirely clear 
of structural members. 

Other significant improvements in- 
clude reduction of engine noise by a 
large stainless steel exhaust muffler. 
\ heavy fiberglas envelope which com- 
pletely surrounds the cabin on top, 
bottom, sides and rear with double- 
thickness on the fire wall and cabin, 
lus additional sound-deadening ma- 
terials in all critical places, have re- 
sulted in a much quieter cabin. Look- 
ng toward simplified maintenance, 
the 1953 models have a large access 
loor in the belly of the fuselage aft, 
vhich gives quick access to stabilizer 


mechanism, radio loop and controls. 


Factory Data 


PA-20 PA-22 
Pacer Tri-Pacer 


Gross Wt., ibs. 1,950 1,950 
Empty Wrt., Ibs. 1,005 1,040 
Useful Ld., Ibs. 945 910 
Span, f?. 29.3 29.3 
Wing Area, sq. ft. 147.5 147.5 
Length, ft. 20.4 20.4 
Height, ins. 74.5 100 
Bag. Cap., Ibs. 100 100 
Fuel Cap., gals. 36 36 
Top Speed, mph. 139 137 
SL Cr. Spd., mph. 125 123 
*Cr. Spd., mph. 134 132 
St. Spd. (flaps), mph. 48 48 
Rate of Climb, fpm. 800 800 
Ser. Ceiling, ft. 15,000 15,000 
Cr. Range, mi. 580 580 


*7,000 ft. at 75°% hp. Fuel consumption 
at 75% hp. is 7.7 gals./hr. 


Large outside baggage door and increased baggage capacity in space and weight are 
offered by the new Pacers, which also have roomier interior. Nose-gear Tri-Pacers 
have outnumbered tailwheel version 5 to | since the Tri-Pacer’s introduction two years 


ago, but old-style gear is still offered those who prefer it. 
(Piper Photos by Hans Groenhoff.) 











First Grumman converted to Lycoming 260's is this Superior Oil Company Widgeon, shown over the California coast. Lockheed Air 


craft Service performed the conversion at Burbank. 


Widgeon Conversion 


Greatly improved performance is obtained with 260-hp. Lycomings 


N interesting conversion has 

been developed for Grum- 
man Model G-44 and G-44A Widgeon 
amphibians, with 260-hp. Lycoming 
engines replacing the 200-hp. Ranger 
engines which were original equip- 
ment on the popular Grummans. The 
change gives the amphibian more per- 
formance and a higher gross weight— 
significant improvements. 

Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc., en- 
gineered and developed the modifica- 
tion. J. W. Clutter, general sales man- 
ager of the company, said CAA ap- 
proved the modification, two Widgeons 
having been licensed by CAA. These 


22 


were delivered to Superior Oil Co., 
and to Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., 
both prominent users and operators of 
executive transports. 

This modification program was ini- 
tiated last year by Superior Oil, which 
commissioned Lockheed Aircraft Serv- 
ice to design the Lycoming engine in 
stallation for greater safety through 
better single-engine performance and 
improved all-round performance. This 
program had the full support of 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
original manufacturers of the Widgeon, 
and Grumman furnished the structural 
engineering data. Design of wing and 


(Lockheed Air ift Service 


centel section reinforcements were 
based on Grumman engineering, and 
through it CAA approval was obtained 
for a 500-Ib. increase in gross weight 

Clutter says the performance figures 
for a Widgeon with the Lycomings 
and those for one with the Rangers 
compare as follows: Cruising speed at 
6,000 ft. with 62.5% of rated power 
has been increased from 146 mph. for 
the Ranger Grumman to 164 mph. for 
the Lycoming Widgeon, with rate of 
climb being increased from 1,000 fpm 
to 1,750 fpm., and time to climb to 
10,000 ft. just about halved from 15 
mins. to 8 mins. Take-off run at sea 
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level has been cut from 895 ft. to 
640 ft., and take-off from glassy 
vater has been reduced from 25 secs. 
for the Ranger Widgeon to 16 secs. for 
the Lycoming Widgeon. Gross weight 

5,000 Ibs. for land operation and 
+700 lbs. for water operation with 
he Lycomings, as compared with the 
ld gross of 4,500 lbs. Landing speed 
as been upped from 58 mph. to 63 
nph 

Kits for this modification are being 
nanufactured by Lockheed Aircraft 
Service and modification work is being 
performed at LAS bases at Burbank, 
Calif.. and New York International 
\irport. The conversion specifies the 
ise of Hartzell controllable-pitch pro 
pellers equipped for full feathering, 
these apparently being the props de 
eloped for the Aero Commander. 

Many of the 200-o0dd G-44 Widg 
ons used during World War II have 
een converted trom surplus to com 
nercial use, and 50 of the G-44A ver 
on, produced by Grumman, have 


wen operated by private owners in 


cluding such operators as Superior Oil, 


Close-up of the Lycoming engine installation on a Grumman Widgeon (above) in Lock- 
heed Aircraft Service shop at Burbank, California. This and picture below show ex- 
vaano Oil, McDermott Construction, ceptionally clean cowling and nacelles, without external air scoops. Propellers are 
salt detlis Se @ constant-speed, full-feathering Hartzells. ' 

= Weare (Lockheed Aircraft Service Photos.) 


Texas Gulf Sulphur, Union Oil, Co 
































Inevitably, some overstepped the line and, 
just as inevitably, there were serious 
souls who looked ahead and said, “There 


Regulations and Their Changes 





“Thou Shalt Fly Safely” would be the best law. But how would you enforce it? 


There ought to be a law! This typi- 
cally American phrase has been as 
much a part of the development of 
aviation as wing and propeller. It still 
sounds across the industry, mixed 
sometimes with another cry, “We've 
got too many regulations!” There’s an 
answer to both. 

How does a Civil Air Regulation 
get written? Does the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration (a) hop to the 
writing of one every time somebody 
demands it? (b) cook up a new one 
whenever a pilot does something un- 
usual and probably dangerous? (c) 
just make ‘em up? The history of their 
writing reveals not only the progress 
of the art of flying, but the progress 
of government in its efforts to pass on 
to the citizen the job of regulation. 

Between the end of World War | 


and 1926, when the first Air Com- 





ought to be a law!” 


By E. S. HENSLEY, 


Director, Office of Aviation Safety, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 


merce Act was written, pilots were 
“flying like crazy” all over this coun- 
try. Without any positive rules for 
flying safety or for safe aircraft, the 
barnstormers went about the business 
of interesting people in flying. Thrills 
paid off, and there was some wild and 
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weird flying. Opportunists hitched 
their wagons to the new aviation star 
and started building planes and pro 
jecting air services. Inevitably there 
were many who stepped over the line 
of safety and good operations, and 
just as inevitably there were serious 
souls who looked farther ahead and 
said, “There ought to be a law.” 
Regulation of the new industry was 
logically established in the Department 







































































»§ Commerce, and the first set of rules 
resulted directly from the suggestions 
men, solidly interested in 
They 


best to “help aviation”—that being a 


yf serious 
:Viation. had been doing their 
standard phrase at the time—and their 
deas for safety regulations were writ- 
ten into law. 

Like all regulations affecting indus- 
try which are promulgated by Federal 
Civil Air 


processed in accordance with the Ad 


1ZeNcies, Regulations are 
ministrative Procedure Act. Thus, in- 
dustry is notified that the Civil Aero 
nautics Board is considering a certain 
1eW regulation or an amendment to an 
The 


isually states the reasons for consider 


xisting regulation. notification 


ng 


the proposed regulation desirable, 


ind invites all who are interested to 
nake comments by a certain deadline. 

The law 1S the rule to be follow ed. 
But there may be several ways of com 
the 


that 


plying with rule. Sometimes the 


ule says something must be 


found satisfactory to the Administra 
or; the manual, then, is the Adminis 
rator’s way of telling the public what 
vould be satisfactory. 

Regulations have become copious. 
[he ever-present critic of government 


oints to the thick volumes and ridi 


iles the “red tape” that produced 
em. I he bureaucrat replies that, 
deally, the best law for all aviation 


vould be ““Thou Shalt Fly Safely,” but 


that such a law never could be en 


forced. Actually, if helpful interpre 
standards 


tations, guidance sections, 

for air agencies and requirements to 
rotect the paying passenger trom 
careless or reckless operation are re 


yved, the purely legal “do and don’t” 


ts of the Civil Air Regulations are 


extensive. 
Changes and More Changes 


Great changes are still taking place 
the CAR’s. 


ey spelled out the prohibition against 


There was a time when 


lropping objects from an airplane, 
tting down to detail as to size of 
jects “not larger than a No. 


ot.”” With the development of agri 
tural flying, that regulation places 
absurd burden upon the operator 
1 on the man who administers the 
v. The whole matter has been solved 
nply by putting the responsibility 
the operator. Today, the regulation 
ds: ““No person piloting an aircraft 
ll permit anything to be dropped 
m an aircraft in flight which might 
ite any hazard to persons or 
yperty.”” 
Chere used to be a regulation pro- 
ng that in starting an aircraft en- 
an “experienced”” man must be 
the controls. Today, that detail is 
ered in a broad rule which makes 
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operating an aircraft in a ‘‘careless and 
Thus, 
detailed regulations of earlier 


reckless manner” a_ violation. 
many 
days are combined today into broad, 
generalized rules which, in effect, place 
the burden on the operator of the air 
craft, and take into account his grow- 
ing experience in safe operation, and 


growing sense of responsibility for 
aviation’s good name. 
Preparation and promulgation of 
regulations has been standardized for 
many years now. A procedure satis- 
factory to the industry and govern- 
The CAB 
statement to all concerned, pointing 
that a 


amendment is proposed. This state- 


ment is in force. issues a 


out new regulation, or an 
ment usually lists the reasons for con- 
sidering the regulation desirable, and 
it invites all who are interested to 
make comments. It sets a deadline for 
receipt of the comments. 

If there is no major disagreement on 
the matter, the Board proceeds with a 
final draft of the regulation, and an- 
nounces the date of its effectiveness. 
If, however, a considerable objection 
is raised, the Board calls for a hear- 
ing, and conflicting views are con- 


sidered. Also, industry may petition 
the CAB for a formal hearing in order 
to have them give further considera- 
tion to their opinions on a specific pro- 
posed regulation. Such hearings some- 
changes in the final 


times cause 


\ ersions. 
Sources for Regulations 


Proposals for amendments or new 
CAR’s come from many sources. Some 
grow out of the experience of people 
within the industry and are requested 
of the CAB by 
recommendations from CAA Safety 


them; some come as 


Agents concerned with manufacture 
and operations in the field; others re- 
sult from the appearance of new acces- 
sories, new planes, improved perform- 
ance, and growing pilot skills; and 
others come up from the CAA’s Tech- 
nical Development and _ Evaluation 
Center at Indianapolis, as a result of 
its developmental work. 

The annual review of the Civil Air 
Regulations airworthiness requirements 
conducted by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has become an established means 
of discussing proposed changes to those 
regulations. It provides a round-table 
type of discussion where representa- 
tives may express their views and hear 
the views of others on proposed regu- 
lations. 

At the Technical Development and 
Evaluation Center of the CAA at In- 
dianapolis, a scientific study on cock- 
pit visibility has been under way for 
study on de 


velopment of a fuel tank which will 


some time. So has the 






































































not burst in a crash, and so has the 
study on the cause and extinguishment 
of fires in aircraft engines in flight. 
Regulations which might result from 
these developments will be more like 
manuals of good design and operation 
rather than laws laid down by a gov- 
ernment agency, but they will have 
the force of law because they are de- 
signed for public safety. 

One knotty problem has never sim- 
mered down into a hard and fast regu- 
lation. Pilots and designers and gov- 
ernment officials have been striving for 
cockpit standardization for years, and 
in vain. The nearest all parties have 
come to agreement was in the adoption 
of a Technical Standard Order by the 
CAA providing that the shape and di- 
rection of movement of certain control 
knobs on all planes would be the same. 
After the order was written, it was 
announced that another study was be- 
ing made, and it was held up for 
further consideration. If government 
were the arbitrary body many have 
accused it of being, the Administra- 
tor would have asked the Board to lay 
down the law, and then informed the 
manufacturer that his control knobs 
would be standardized—or else. 


Doing Better Jobs Without Laws 


The industry originates regulations, 
too. At the 1952 Annual Review, air- 
line pilots complained that new and 
better flashing position lights for air- 
craft were available, and asked why 
they are not required. They pointed 
to the experience of an airline which 
has developed a revolving light on the 
tail of a transport, and said they liked 
it. ““We’re always waiting for the per- 
the pilots said. “Let’s go 
ahead with what we have.” The airline 
is doing just that, and out of its ex- 
perience and the judgment of the 
pilots probably will come another 
CAA Technical Standard Order which 
will have the effect of law while be- 
ing more accurately a guidance toward 
safety for all. 


fect device,” 


Accidents write a considerable num- 
ber of regulations. Trafic laws—which 
are, in their large effect, arbitrary and 
inflexible because they are so closely 
connected with flying safety—result 
from accidents and near accidents in 
flying. Design of planes and the use of 
certain materials sometimes are ordered 
by law as a result of the decisions of 
the Board investigators into the cause 
of accidents. 

Today there is an answer to the cry, 
“There ought to be a law!” Govern 
ment and industry usually back up 
slightly and say, almost in unison, 
“Why a law? Let’s see if it can’t te 
done better without adding to the 
regulations.” * * *® 
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| DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
| eae 


foe diseriminaiing flyets 





To obtain the best service for your Beechcraft and for prompt attention to maintenance 
Service Stations listed. 


Here every tool, every facil- 
ity and every service was de- 
veloped with your Beechcraft 


in mind. 


Methods can be copied — 
but nothing equals your con- 
fidence in the real thing — 
CERTIFIED BEECHCRAFT 
SERVICE. 


And you'll find intelligent, 
courteous assistance in filling 
your needs — the kind of at- 
tention you have a right to 


expect. 


and overhaul requirements, visit the Certified Beechcraft 











Aircraftsmen, Inc. 


Will Rogers Field 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Alamo Aviation, Inc. 


Municipal! Airport 
San Antonio, Texas 


Anderson Air Activities 


Genera! Mitchell Field 
Milwaukee, Wisc 


Truax Field 
Madison, Wisc 


Atlantic Aviation Service 


New Castle County Airport 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Atlantic Aviation Corp. 


Teterboro Airport 
(25 mimutes from Times Square) 
Teterboro, New Jersey 


also 


Logan Airport 
East Boston, Mass 


Butler Co., Aviation Division 


Municipal Airport 
Chicago, Ili. 


Currey Sanders Aircraft 
Co., Inc. 


Downtown Municipal Airport 
Shreveport, La 


Francis Aviation 


Capito! City Airport 
Lansing, Michigan 





Gray Aircraft Svc. Co., Inc. 


D. A. Cody, Service Mgr 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas 


Hunter Flying Service, Inc. 


Hunter Field 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Ohio Aviation Company 


Dayton Municipal Airport 
Vandalia, Ohio 


J. D. Reed Co., Inc. 


Municipal! Airport 
Houston, Texes 


Roscoe Turner Aeronautical 
Corp. 


Municipe! Airport 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Tradewind Airport Corp. 


Tradewind Airport 
Amarillo, Texas 


Tulsair Distributors, Inc. 


Hangar 5, Municipal Airport 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Wings, Incorporated 


Wings Field 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia International Airport 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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HELLING AMERICA Bulb PATER 


Steel speed-up gets aid from Beechcrafts 


With steel production at a better-than-100% capacity, 
there's an even greater premium on executive time. 
This is why company-owned Beechcrafts serve leading 
steel companies daily—cutting travel time as much as 
75%! Executives know complete mobility, give dis- 
tant problems on-the-spot attention. 


Wherever business is helping America build faster, you 
find Beechcrafts on the job. The two goals of defense 
production plus a healthy economy demand higher 
efficiency. Discover how you get more done—by 
Beechcraft. Call your Beechcraft distributor, or write 
to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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Something went wrong with my calculations. The storm was moving faster than | thought. 


Trouble Close to Home 


When safe flying becomes marginal, land. Don't try for airports you can't reach 


HERE are just two things 
I wish to prove. Number 


One, you can run into trouble while 
flying within a few short miles of 
home and ovet which you 
may know like a book. Number Two, 


if you will land and not try to push 


territory 


that last few miles or minutes, more 
than likely you will walk away in 
no more serious trouble than just 
being in a strange held. 

This isn’t a sermon on air safety. 
It is an example of a little incident 
which could have been a lot more 
serious. I am hoping that somebody 
reads this and learns from it not to 
make the same mistake. I tried to 
squeeze a few more miles of distance 
out of a short flight when gathering 
thunderstorms should have convinced 
me that I shouldn’t have gone a minute 
farther. 

Ordinarily | take few 
my flying. I soloed in 1929, have about 
3,000 hours, am over 40 and am a 


chances in 


proud parent. No professional pilot, 
I am a business man. All of which goes 
to show how silly it was to get into 


trouble just 10 minutes from an air- 
port. 
I own and fly a Cessna 140, using 
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By D. D. SANDERS 


t to commute between my home on a 


ranch at Wimberley, Texas, and my 
ofhce in the city of San Antonio, 40 
miles by air but 75 miles by auto. 


Including occasional cross-country 
trips to Cleveland, Florida and Cali- 
fornia, I average about 40,000 miles 
or some 400 hours of flight per year 


in my Cessna. 


| Thought | Could Make It 


The other day I taxied out at 5:15 
p. m. for my usual 20-minute hop 
from town to the ranch. A thunder- 
storm was brewing to the northeast 
about 15 miles from the airport and 
my course was just to the left of it. 
It looked as if I could make my hop 
through scattered showers without 
difficulty, so off I went, bidding the 
tower goodbye so I could tune in my 
fayorite newscaster and light my pipe, 
sitting back to relax, fat, dumb and 
happy. 

The ceiling was low and a pretty 
good cross-wind was drifting me well 
to the left. But these were of no con- 
sequence—I knew every hill, every 
tree, and all the roads in these parts. 








So I sailed along in fine shape through 
several light showers. In 16 minutes | 
was within spitting distance of my 
home on the ranch. But I couldn't 
get in. That much was obvious. The 
2,400-ft. air strip 
among three hills. They are babies, 
actually—only 800 ft. high. But now 


there is nestled 


the ceiling was down to a little less 
than that and these hills became just 
as high as Mc. Everest. 

I swung back over to the highway 
and started to retrace my course to 
San Antonio. The storm which had 
been off course on the way out was 
now smack in the middle of my re- 
turn course and no 140 should have 
attempted to push through it. Since 
[I was doing 110 mph., however, as 
against the storm’s 35, I wasn’t wor- 
ried because I could run around it and 
land on any one of some 25 airports 
just beyond the storm. 


How Wrong Can You Be? 


But something went wrong with my 
calculations. The storm was moving 
with a lot more speed than I thought. 
Static knocked out any chance I had 
of using my loop on station WOAI 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Downdraft Cooling 


for Navions 


a interesting modifi 
cations now being used to 
obtain more efficient performance from 
existing aircraft designs is a downdraft 
cooling installation for Navions. It 
was perfected by Symons Engineering, 
Los Angeles International Airport, 
ifter almost three years of trial and 
change with several types of cowling 
ind baffling investigated. CAA ap- 
proval has been obtained for the new 
cooling configuration for Navions 
vith the following engines: E-185-8 
Bonanza-type dry sump), E-185-9 
standard 205), and the new Con 
nental E-225-4, which is interchange- 
ble with the E-185-9 with the new 
ooling configuration. 

Merlyn W. Symons says his SY-107 
lowndraft system brings in ram air 
vith ducts at the top of the nose cowl 
lg into a plenum on top of the en 
gine, forces it down through the cylin- 


lers and out through the original gill 


exits equipped with controllable cowl 


flaps. He describes it as a simple modi- 
fication for any Navions modified to 
Ryan’s 1950 Navion 205 configura- 
tion with gill exit exhausts and cowl 
flaps and having a propeller spinner in- 
talled, and also for Navions modified 
vith other “inside” gill exit exhausts 
nd cowl flaps with spinner installed. 
Results Symons claims for the 
wwndraft cooling installation include 
following: 
Higher speeds from increased avail- 


le engine power. 


d Navion cooling is shown-in top draw- 
g, with air ducted up through cylinders 
nd against firewall before being ex- 
susted at bottom. New SY-107 configura- 
n ducts air down through cylinders to 
<haust outlet. More power, better cool- 
3, better fuel economy and better speed 

among SY-107 system's advantages. 

(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Drawing.) 
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Better fuel economy from better 
distribution. 

Very smooth engine operation at 
all times. 

Much lower cabin heat from _ less 
heat on firewall. 

Longer engine life with less danger 
of cracked heads, oil leaks at heads, 
etc. 

Increased rate of climb. 

Increased cruising range at all power 
settings. 

No change in weight and balance. 

Better control of oil temperatures to 
avoid oil sludging. 

Lower noise level in cabin. 

Symons says the average increase in 
available horsepower is about 10 per 
cent. He says the effect on fuel econ- 
omy is to reduce fuel consumption by 


an average of about 1.5 gals. per hr., 
estimating that this provides an in- 
crease in range of 100 to 150 miles 
with an auxiliary tank installed. 

“In fact,” he says, “I flew non-stop 
5 hrs. 25 mins. from Cheyenne to 
Chicago, a distance of over 900 miles, 
on a trip to the Continental factory. 
A friend, Roy Martin, who is the 
owner of the first dry-sump version, 
has non-stopped from La Paz, Mexico, 
to San Diego, a distance of 780 miles, 
against stiff winds and heavily loaded. 
On one occasion he non-stopped to 
Northern Montana, staying in the air 
6 hrs. 25 mins., while using 55 of his 
available 60 gals. of fuel.” 

As for speed, Symons said he had 
paced several airplanes with his 225 
Navion and finds its performance 
comparable to that of Super 260’s. 

Designated distributors making the 
SY-107 modification include Symons 
Engineering at Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport; Palo Alto Airport, Inc., 
in California; Washington Aircraft 
and Transport Corp., at Seattle; 
Hangar Service Corp., at Muskegon, 
Mich.; Aircraft Sales Co., at Fr. 
Worth, and Southwest Air Rangers at 
El Pao. * * ® 
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NEWEST CESSNA DISTRIBUTOR IS GREAT LAKES AIRMOTIVE of Ypsilanti, Michigan, 


whose president, Robert L. Nulty, is shown above signing the factory's contract for the 

Michigan distributorship with Cessna President Dwane Wallace (right) and Cessna 

Regional Sales Manager Ed Mahood looking on. Great Lakes Airmotive's hangar and 

offices are located on the Willow Run Airport, Detroit's air terminal. They employ 55 
persons and occupy hangar and shop space of some 30,000 sq. ft. 


AIR REPORT 


(Continued from page 10) 


FOR JET AIRLINERS 
prepared by the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation of America as airlines’ guide 
to jet transport development by U. 5. 
manufacturers. Chief requirements 
listed include the following: SIZE: 
70-80 passenger with 128-in. inside di- 
ameter and 80-in. inside cabin head- 
room; PERFORMANCE: Maximum 
recommended cruising speed of not 
less than 550 mph., and licensed to 


have been 


landing runway requirements of 5,500 
ft. or less at sea level at maximum 
landing weight and for take-off from 
5,500-ft. sea level runway at such 
weight as to permit a 2,000-mile range 
at maximum recommended cruising 
speed at the end of which it should 
land at maximum landing weight or 
for take-off from 7,500-ft. runway fo 
a flight distance of 3,200 miles, these 
requirements being met in still air at 
air temperatures of 30 degrees above 
standard; ECONOMICS: Total direct 
operating cost per ton mile should be 
equal to or less than that of presently- 
operated transports in similar service; 
GLIDE PATH CONTROL: Dive 
brakes should permit an average rate 
of descent of at least 7,000 ft. per 
min. between 40,000 and 20,000 ft. 
without exceeding placard limitations 
and glide path control devices should 
be installed so that a steady, unac- 
celerated glide of not flatter than 
5 to 1 can be demonstrated, using an 
rpm. setting from which full take-off 
rpm. can be attained in not more than 
2 secs.; FUEL STORAGE: No fuel 
should be stowed in the fuselage; 
CONTROL SYSTEM: The airplane 
should be capable of being safely ma- 
neuvered and landed by one person 
with boost off and without redistribu- 
tion of aircraft load; DECELERA- 


TION DEVICES: Normal and emer- 
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(Cessna Photo.) 


gency deceleration should be by means 
of devices contained within the air- 
craft itself—no external ground in- 
stallations such as arresting cords or 
parachute should be used and a device 
equivalent to reversible pitch pro- 
pellers on reciprocating engines should 
be developed for turbines if at all 
possible; RADIO AND RADAR: Pro- 
vision should be made for airborne 
radar, pictorial navigation computer 
and visual traffic signal indicator: 
EXTERNAL LIGHTING: The air- 
craft should be equipped with ex- 
terior lighting far superior to that 
now used. 


DON NYROP HAS RESIGNED AS 
CAB CHAIRMAN, with Vice Chair- 
man Oswald Ryan taking over as act- 
ing chairman until appointment of a 
successor. Nyrop has not said what 
his next move will be. . DEATH 
OF STEADHAM ACKER in Birming- 
ham last month was from a heart at- 
tack. He was prominent for many 
years in leading civil aviation shows 
and demonstrations. 


CESSNA SALES TOTALING 
OVER $41,000,000 have been reported 
for its fiscal year ended September 30, 
1952, a 55 per cent increase over the 
previous year. President Dwane Wal- 
lace said commercial plane 
volume was up 65 per cent and that 
his military backlog now runs through 
1954. For the 12th straight year, 
Cessna directors have voted a cash 
dividend to stockholders, the latest be- 
ing 50 cents per share with over 700,- 
090 shares held by more than 4,000 
stockholders. 


THE DOUGLAS X-3, believed to be 
the fastest of several supersonic ex- 
perimentals yet flown, made its first 
flight recently with Test Pilot Bill 
Bridgeman at the controls. No details 
were disclosed. ... USAF HAS AC- 


sales 








CEPTED BOEING’S XB-52, second 
of the new heavy jet bombers to fly 
and tooling is well under way for B-52 
production. ... THE NAVY’S NEW 
A3D TWIN-JET ATTACK BOMBER 
WITH SWEPT WINGS has made its 
first flights, say Douglas Aircraft. 

CONVAIR’S SUPERSONIC DEL- 
TA-WING F-102 INTERCEPTOR has 
been ordered into’ production by 
USAF. This is the airplane which is 
believed will be produced by Convair’s 
huge plant at Ft. Worth, where B-36 
production will be phased out. No de 
tails have been revealed. 


FIRST SCHEDULED AIRLINE 
SERVICE FOR THE NEW CONVAIR 
340 was initiated November 1, with 
Braniff Airways operating the first 
340 to be delivered to an airline 
Braniff has 23 of the enlarged 44 
passenger Convairs on order. 


NORTH AMERICAN’S NEW F-100 
SUPERSONIC FIGHTER has bee: 
ordered into production by USAF. No 
details have been released but the 
F-100 is expected to pack more lethal! 
firepower for combat at speeds faster 
than sound. 


A LARGE PRODUCTION ORDER 
FOR WRIGHT J65 SAPPHIRE JET 
ENGINES has been issued to Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., which says they will 
power secret new Navy interceptors 
The J65 is already in production fo 
two USAF planes, the Republic F-84F 
and the Martin B-57 Canberra twit 
jet bomber. 

A NEW LIQUID-FUEL STARTER 
FOR TURBINE ENGINES will be: 
produced by Hamilton Standard Divi 
sion of United Aircraft Corp. next 
year under licensing from a Britis! 
firm, Plessey Co., Ltd. Hamilto 
Standard already has in production a 
pneumatic starter and is developing a 
different kind of combustion starter 

A NEW PRATT & WHITNEY AIR- 
CRAFT ENGINE PLANT at Nort! 
Haven, Conn., is being opened in No 
vember. It has 700,000 sq. ft. of floo 
area and manufactures parts for the 
R-4360 Major Wasp engine. 


DENIAL OF RENEWAL FOR 
WIGGINS AIRWAYS, the local ser 
ice carrier based at Boston, Mass., was 
based on lack of potential traffic ade 
quate for service costs. In the same 
decision, the Board extended Mohaw! 
Airlines into Boston. A minority re 
port by Members Josh Lee and Joseph 
P. Adams dissented from the Wiggins 
denial, saying Wiggins would have a 
reasonable chance of success if giver 
an improved route pattern. 


NEW ROUTES AND A NAME 
CHANGE FOR WISCONSIN CEN- 
TRAL AIRLINES have been autho 
ized by CAB. The new name is North 
Central Airlines, Inc., and the new 
service is across Lake Michigan be- 
tween points in the Upper and Lower 
Michigan peninsulas, from Hancock- 
Houghton to Detroit via Marquette, 
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For more information about 
in industrial lubrication 
survey, talk to your nearest 
Humble Bulk Agent. 


HUMBLE 


HUMBLE OIL 
& REFINING 
COMPANY 
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INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 


A Humble industrial lubrication survey will 
eliminate any guesswork and provide the answer 
to many of your lubrication problems. This is a 
Humble service designed to help manufacturers of 
aircraft and makers of aircraft accessories, parts 
and assemblies get greater efficiency and longer 
life from their machinery. 

At your request, trained Humble lubrication 
engineers inspect all the equipment in your plant, 
tabulating each machine by location and serial 
number, and listing all lubrication points. The 
engineers then determine which oil or grease to 
use at each lubrication point in order to give you 
the best service from your equipment. 

Lubrication recommendations are presented in 
an attractive binder, with easy-to-use recommen- 
dations coded especially for your plant. For 
example, a decal of a certain color and shape is 
placed at each lubrication point on every machine. 
These different decals are grouped on master 
charts, and opposite each is the name of the recom- 
mended lubricant, with instructions for its use. 
Employees know at a glance which lubricant to 
use where — and how often. 





Humble industrial lubricants offer a full 
line of government specification products. 


The pay-off for you is 


Greater operating efficiency 
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personal airplanes sold 
in the United States 
were built by Piper. 
This year the predom- 
inant preferance for 
Piper continues. 


Here’s why 


... because Piper planes have proven so useful, so practical 
for their owners—hel ping them get more done in less time. 








@ Another reason why Piper stands at the head of the list is that the Piper 
dealers and distributors offer the Piper owner the kind of service that means 
safe, enjoyable and economical flying. Their long specialized experience 
with Piper aircraft is your assurance of top-notch service after sale, a mighty 
important factor to consider when buying an airplane. 


@ Ask one of the firms listed to demonstrate how one of the Piper models can 
save you valuable time and money. These firms are prepared to serve all 
your aircraft requirements. 


JACK ROBINSON FLYING 


COMPANY, INC. 


Sky Harbor Airport Fort Worth, Texas 


Louisiana- Mississippi PARKER-HUETT AVIATION 
LOUISIANA AIRCRAFT 
Municipal Airport 
Baton Rouge, La 


White Rock Airport 


SMYER AIRCRAFT 


SALES & SERVICE 
Municipal Airport 


SOUTHWEST AIR RANGERS 


Municipal Airport 


WICHITA FALLS 


AIR TRANSPORT COMPANY 
Municipal Airport 


BROWN FLYING SERVICE 
Municipal Airport 








Iron Mountain and Escamba, Mich., 
Marinette, Wisc.-Menominee, Mich., 
Green Bay, Wisc., and Grand Rapids 
and Lansing, Mich., for temporary 
period to Sept. 30, 1955. . . . CON- 
TINUATION OF PORTIONS OF THE 
SERVICES OFFERED BY LAKE 
CENTRAL AIRLINES AND SUB- 
STANTIAL NEW PROPOSED SERV.- 
ICES are required by public interest 
in the Indiana-Ohio local service case, 
the CAB said last month in an interim 
opinion, but no action can be taken 
until an application is processed for 
the merger of Lake Central with 
Wisconsin Central. 


BOB WEMPLE’S APPOINTMENT 
AS DE HAVILLAND DOVE SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE in Dallas has 
been announced by Riley Aircraft, 
Dove distributor. Riley has opened a 
Dallas office in Southwest Airmo 
tive’s Hangar 21 on Love Field. 


SCHEDULED HELICOPTER MAIL 
SERVICE was inaugurated Oct. 15 
by New York Airways, Inc., using 
Sikorsky S-55’s. New York Port Au 
thority took the lead in launching the 
new service, which was initiated be 
tween LaGuardia, Idlewild and Newark 
airports. Mail truck runs_ betwee! 
these terminals took about 4 hrs., 
helicopter flights take 16 mins. Pas- 
senger service will be added later 
and New York Airways eventually 
will expand its operations to serve 43 
suburban communities. 


CIVIL AIR PATROL NOW HAS 
18,166 RATED PERSONNEL, of 
which 15,735 are pilots and 2,431 ars 
observers, according to latest totals 
issued by Maj. Gen. Lucas V. Beau, 
national CAP commander. He said 
these personnel fly a total of more 
than 5,500 airplanes, with an official 
annual flying time mark of some 
25,000 hrs. Total membership in CAP 
has reached 76,504, of which 29,196 
are seniors and 47,308 are cadets. 
There are 1,806 CAP units, which are 
divided into 1,558 squadrons, 196 
groups and 52 wings. “Our goal is to 
reach our quota of 100,000 cadets by 
Dec. 17, 1953, the 50th anniversary of 
the Wright Brothers’ flight,” General 
Beau said. 


AN OPERATOR IS NEEDED FOR 
RUSK COUNTY AIRPORT AT HEN- 
DERSON, TEXAS, and _ responsible 
flight operators who are interested 
are urged to contact Mrs. R. M. Leath, 
County Judge, Henderson, Texas. The 
airport is a paved field with a hangar 
which is about 80 ft. by 100 ft. and a 
small steel hangar which will hold 
one or two planes. There is also an ad- 
ministration building. Henderson is a 
growing city of 10,000 population. 


NASAO WILL HONOR ITS PAST 
PRESIDENTS at the 1952 convention 
of the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, November 18-22. Program 
will feature problems affecting gen- 
eral aviation. 


BRUSH AND FOREST 
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Now More Than Ever the Outstanding Aviation Value! 


























Well over two-mile-a-minute cruising speed, tricycle landing gear for 
safer, easier landings, remarkable load-carrying ability—and operat- 
ing costs far lower than for any other four-place plane. That’s what 
you get in the new 1953 Piper Tri-Pacer—the best combination of the 
four things you want most in your own airplane—performance, safety, 
utility and economy. 

Be sure to see and fly the new beautiful 1953 Tri-Pacer at your Piper 
distributor’s now. The snappy performance, the flying ease, the cabin 
comfort, and the restful quiet will prove to you that, once again, 
Piper has set the pace in business airplane development. Here are just 
a few reasons why: 


MORE ROOM and COMFORT and SENSATION- NEW BEAUTY and STYLING. New two-tone paint de- 








ALLY QUIET. More length, more width give lots of room sign in optional colors gives the new 1953 Tri-Pacer a smart, 
for four large passengers. New, quiet-sealed windows, plus distinguished appearance you can't beat for beauty. 

added sound-proofing give really quiet flight. New, handsome 135 HORSEPOWER. Finest engine ever developed for 
two-tone styling sets the pace in beautiful interiors, too! business flying—that's the verdict you get everywhere on the 
MORE BAGGAGE SPACE. There's room for all the bag- superbly th Lycoming engine. Rated at 135 horsepower, 


gage shown below in the greatly enlarged baggage compart- the dependable Lycoming is one reason why the Tri-Pacer is 


ment loaded through new, large outside door. Spacious hat far more economical to operate than any comparable plane. 


shelf behind rear seat is another fine new feature. 


“> 













| PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, DEPT. 11-F, 
Lock Haven, Po. 


| | am interested in a plone for [) business [) farm 
(1 personal use. Please send the new brochure on the 
| 1953 Tri-Pacer and Pacer. 
FREE—this brand-new full-color | 
brochure. on the Tri-Pacer and OO ———— 


Pacer with three-point gear. Send 





today for your copy | Address... - 


| City Stcte 
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More People Have Bought Pipers Than Any Other Plane in the World. 
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52 per cent increase. 


of the total canvass. 





Hours Flown in General Aviation by Type of Flying 


From Civil Aeronautics Administration Surveys 


1951 
No. Hours Per Cent 
(000) of Total 
Business 2,328 27 
Instructional 1,902 22 
Pleasure or sport 1,880 22 
Agricultural total 1,307 15 
(a) by farmers, 
ranchers 622 7 
(b) by commercial 
operators 685 8 
Transportation for 
hire 658 8 
Other 135 | 
Totals 8,613 100 


NOTE: No CAA survey was conducted for 1950. 


Business Flying Tops 1951 Activity; 
Instructional Flying Lowest Since 1940 


HE end of an era is marked by figures in the table published 

above and just released by CAA. For the first time in 11 years, 
the volume of hours flown for instructional purposes did not dominate 
general aviation activity, this volume sinking in 1951 to its lowest level 
since 1940. Curtailment in the civilian GI training program, plus lack 
of student training due to high costs and absence of aggressive selling on 
the part of the industry, brought instructional flying down from 4,187,000 
hours in 1949 to 1,902,000 hours in 1951. 

A new era is also signalled by the figures. This one concerns the 
ascendency of flying for business reasons to leadership over all types of 
general aviation, supplanting instructional flying as the major activity 
Business flying includes corporate or executive flight operations and fly- 
ing by professional personnel and other individuals on personal business. 
Such flying increased 21 per cent, the volume being 2,328,000 hours flown 
in 1951 as against 1,922,000 hours flown in 1949. 

Agricultural flying scored an impressive improvement, rising from 
1,006,000 hrs. in 1949 to 1,307,000 hrs. in 1951, with commercial opera- 
tors flying 685,000 hrs. in 1951 as compared to 450,000 hours in 1949, a 


Flying for pleasure or sport dropped sharply from 2,869,000 hrs. in 
1949 to 1,880,000 hrs. in 1951, declining one-third. High costs are reflected 
here as a deterrent, coupled with the industry’s voluntary discouraging 
of pleasure flying during 1951, when strenuous efforts were being made 
to justify. materials allocation in the re-armament crisis. 

Figures for transportation for hire include both passenger and cargo 
flying by large irregular air carriers. A 13 per cent gain was registered. 

CAA surveys furnished the figures published above. Aircraft operated 
by CAA and the certificated airlines were not included. The survey for 
1951 was conducted by mail and interviews by CAA Aviation Safety 
Agents using standard sampling techniques in which owners of some 
8,000 aircraft were questioned. Replies were received from 75 per cent 


A final report, entitled “Aircraft Use in 1951,” will be released by CAA 
before the end of the year and will contain voluminous data with a com- 
plete review of general aviation flying for 1951. * *® * 


1949 

No. Hours Per Cent Per Cent 

(000) of Total Change 
1,922 18 21 
4,187 38 -55 
2,869 26 -34 
1,006 9 30 
556 5 12 
450 4 52 
582 5 13 
48 18l 
11,031 100 -22 








Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
East Texas became so widespread 
last month that poor visibility from 
smoke obscurement reduced forest fire 
patrol flights more than 50 per cent 
and increased demand for helicopter 
patrol operations. Smoke-filled skies 
also proved hazardous to local flying 
in some areas. 

AVIATION WRITERS ASSOCIA- 
TION MAY HOLD 1953 CONVEN- 
TION in Fort Worth-Dallas area next 
May or June. 
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MOONEY AIRCRAFT WILL 
MOVE FROM WICHITA, KANSAS, 
some time after the first of the year. 
Cause for moving—present location in 
path of jets now taking over Wichita 
Municipal Airport plus Wichita’s labor 
situation. Mooney’s modest factory is 
literally bursting at the seams with 
orders for the M-18 Mooney Mite and 
production planning for the new 4- 
place Mooney Model 20. 


FIRM PRICES FOR DC-3 AND 
CONVERTED C-47 TRANSPORTS 





still baffle the experts. These aircraft 
are bringing $70,000 and up. 


SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS HAS 
PURCHASED FOUR MARTIN 202 
AIRLINERS for schedules on its local 
service routes. Pioneer was the first 
local carrier to use the Martins. 

SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
HAS OPENED A_ SUB-DISTRICT 
OFFICE IN MIAMI to handle the in- 
creasing volume of activity in that 
area. Frank S. Miles heads the office’s 
staff of field service engineers. 


LATEST HARD-TO-BELIEVE 
STOWAWAY TALE from Latin 
America is from Pan American World 
Airways and tells of an _ unidenti 
fied man who leaped on the main 
landing gear of a Constellation just 
before take-off. A purser caught a 
glimpse of the man as the Connie left 
the ground and reported it to the 
pilot, who had retracted the gear at 
the same time. The pilot circled at 
300 ft., lowered the gear and landed 
Pan American says the stowaway was 
unhurt. It happened at San Salvador 
in El Salvador, and they’re still trying 
to figure how he escaped being crushed 
when the gear was retracted. 

GENERAL AVIATION CORPORA- 
TION is the new name for Genera! 
Aviation Equipment Co., Inc., 540 East 
80th St., New York, manufacturers 
of electronic aircraft instrumentation 
New officers are Luther B. Beck, 
chairman; Roy McGiffin, president; 
George von Arx, vice president; Ar 
drew A. Burgess, treasurer, and J 
Nugent Lopes, secretary. 

AN INTERNATIONAL CON. 
GRESS ON CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
has been proposed by John Victory, 
executive secretary of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
to mark next year’s 50th anniversary 
of the Wright Brothers’ flight. Th« 
world-wide meeting, with delegations 
from all nations transvorted by 
MATS, would be held in Washington 


BOEING AIRPLANE COMPANY 
observed last month the 25th anni- 
versary of its Wichita division and 
the 10th anniversary of the XB-29’s 
first flight. The Wichita division was 
originally the Stearman Aircraft Co., 
brought to Kansas in 1927 from 
Venice, California, by civic-minded 
citizens who raised $60,000. Fifty per- 
sons were employed then, 26,000 now 
The firm has built 10,494 airplanes i: 
Wichita. The name Stearman was 
dropped in 1941. 

NEW WESTERN REGION SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR BEECH IS 
JACK MARLER, formerly sales en- 
gineer at the factory. Sales Manage. 
Leddy Greever said Marler will live 
in Upland, California, working with 
the factory’s nine Western distribu 
tors and their dealers. James Roach 
succeeds him as sales engineer. 


THREE NEW MEMBERS HAVE 
BEEN APPOINTED TO THE CAA 
AIRPORTS ADVISORY COMMIT- 
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Administrator Charles F. 
Horne. They are Douglas Outlaw 
Langstaff of New Orleans, Francis A. 
Bolton of Columbus, Ohio, and Emory 
L. Cox of Wichita, Kansas. Robert 
W. F. Schmidt of Tucson, Arizona, 
as re-named to the group. 


rEE by 


CIVIL AIR PATROL has extended 
fe membership to Max Conrad, long- 
stance Piper Pacer pilot who has 
ersonally soloed over 500 students 
and has logged 27,000 hours of flying 
a 25-year flying career. Edwin L. 
White, FCC, has been appointed a 


CAP colonel as communications ad- 


A QUICK-CHANGE CONVERTI- 
BLE MODEL OF THE CONVAIR 340 
announced, with track- 
sunted seats and movable bulkheads. 


1 
as peen 


issenger accommodations can be ar- 
il ged for 14 to 56 persons. 


NARCO UNICOM GROUND STA- 

TIONS ARE AGAIN AVAILABLE, 
ays Sales Manager G. F. Quinby, 
vno reports sales exceeded planned 
roduction. 


BABB COMPANY, WORLD’S 
LARGEST DEALER IN NEW AND 
USED AIRCRAFT AND COMPON- 
ENTS, is being acquired by Atlas 

irp., says Floyd B. Odlum, president. 

‘Oo management changes are expected, 

th Charles H. Babb continuing as 
ead of the business. .. . GENERAL 
MOTORS HAS CONSOLIDATED ITS 
\EROPRODUCTS DIVISION WITH 

'S ALLISON DIVISION to effect 

ser coordination in propeller and 

gine operations. ... OVER 10,000 

ILITARY PLANES HAVE BEEN 

ELIVERED TO THE ARMED 
ORCES since the Korean War out- 

sak two years ago, says Admiral 

Witt C. Ramsey, Aircraft Indus- 
es Association president. However, 





JET BOMBER TEST CREWS for Convair 
and Boeing are now wearing pressure suits 
and helmets often pictured as ‘‘tomor- 
row's equipment’ but actually needed and 
used today. At left are crew members 
of Convair's YB-60 all-jet bomber at Ft. 
Worth and at right is Tex Johnston, test 
pilot of Boeing's B-52. If cabin pressure 
fails at very high altitudes, suits auto- 
matically inflate to provide sufficient 
pressure to maintain life until safe alti- 
tudes are reached. Helmet has defroster 
for glass pane. USAF Air Research and 
Development Command medical special- 
ists designed the new-type suits. 


(Convair and Boeing Photos.) 


the industry is not producing as many 
planes as it could build nor do cur- 
rent schedules indicate it will be called 
on to do so in the near future, he said. 

.. USAF HAS REVEALED OPEN- 
ING OF A STRATEGIC AIR BASE 
AT THULE, GREENLAND, only 530 
miles from the North Pole. A gigantic 
airlift provided by the Military Air 
Transport Service enabled quick con- 
struction of the key base. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES AT 
CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY in- 
clude election of F. A. Boettger as 
vice president of finance and treas- 
urer, and R. G. Largent as secretary 
and controller. Alex Petroff has been 
named director of research on Cessna’s 
engineering staff. He has served with 
Northrop, Glenn L. Martin, Curtiss- 
Wright and Howard Hughes. 


AVRO 698 DELTA BOMBER, powered by 
four Rolls-Royce Avon jets, has been 
ordered into production by the British. 
Bottom photo shows the heavy jet in a 
bank while view at right shows its small, 


pressurized cockpit. 
(British Information Services Photos.) 































DEATH OF 8S. C. (JIGGS) HUFF- 
MAN recently in Miami was due 
to a heart attack. Widely known, he 
had directed the Miami All American 
Air Maneuvers for the last three years 
they were held. He was 52. 
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Arr Atrack! This alarm could 
be sounded in the U.S. If it is, 
then time will be priceless. 

The U.S. Air Force is ready 
to answer any alarm—with 
squadrons of Lockheed Starfire 
interceptors* that can climb 
quickly to the attack, locate and 
knock out invading bombers in 
any weather, day or night. 

But first the alarm must be 
given. Somebody must spot the 
invaders. 


And there are only two ways 
to spot an air attack: (1) by 
radar, (2) with human eyes 
and ears. Ground radar stations 
cannot always spot planes fly- 
ing under 5.000 feet. So we 
badly need civilian observers. 

True, airplanes are being 
built to take our radar warning 
system off the ground. For this 
job Lockheed is producing 
WV-2 Early Warning Constel- 
lations with 360-degree radar. 

Also the Navy has many 
Lockheed P2V Neptunes on 
antisubmarine patrol day and 
night. Their “eyes” guard 
against air attack too. 

But we still need an addi- 
tional 300.000 men and women 
observers to fill the low-level 
radar gaps. You give just a few 
hours a week. Call your Civil- 
ian Defense Office. or write to 
Ground Observers Corps. U.S. 
Air Force, Washington 25, D.C. 







*Lockheed Starfire 
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GROUND OBSERVER CORPS 
NEEDS 300,000 VOLUNTEERS 


Karly this summer top U.S. Air 
Force ollicials met with Civil Defense 
lirectors from 16 states and four ter 
itories, and reviewed in confidential 
letail the current efforts to defend 
(America from surprise enemy attack 

Despite a $300.000.000 radat 
fence around the nation’s perimeter, 
raps exist through which enemy ait 
raft could penetrate our defenses un 
letected. the meeting was told. 

Thats why America needs a total 
if 500,000 civilian skywatchers as 
members of the Ground Observe 
Corps. Nearly 200,000 have already 


volunteered 





| “The only practical means of filling 
he gaps in our defenses is through 
| 24-hour operation by civilian vol 
inteers, the meeting was told. 
Why isn't America s radar network 
: -ullicrent 7 

Defense gaps exists because of 
wars line of sight principle, and 
radars failure to penetrate opaque 
nasses. Every mountain, every hill 

ists a shadow behind which enemy 

reraft could sneak undetected. kven 

perfectly flat country the curvature 
if the earth shortens the effective 
inge. Equally alarming, radar is sus 
eptible to jamming 

These gaps cannot be filled by Ain 
Force personnel due to the stagger 

ve expense. That's why civilians are 
eeded in 27 perimeter states to man 
(round Observer Corps stations 21 

irs a day. Here is a critical, patri 
job that requires just a few hours 
eek from each volunteer. 

\ircraft too are an important part 

our national warning system and 
f course are the backbone of defense 
ainst attack. Three advanced Lock- 
eed planes play a vital role: 

The WV-2 Super Constellation 
arly Warning Aircraft, developed’ 
or the Navy and the Air Force to ex- 
a whole new 





nd radars range in 
mcept of national defense. 

The P2V Neptune Navy Patrol 
mmber. charged by the Navy with 
ti-submarine patrol and protec tion 
U.S. coastal waters 

And the F-91C Starfire. the nearly 
itomatic all-weather interceptor. 
hich does the final iob of climbine 
the attack at terrific speed. locating 
e invaders. and shooting them down 
th more than human accuracy. 
When the U. S. has all necessary 
nes and personnel—civilian and 
itarv—it will be dificult for enemy 
craft to penetrate U.S. defenses. 
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SMALL AND FAMILIAR 


(Continued from page 19) 


fuselage nose. Installation of nose sec- 
tion with hinged nose door. 
Modification of hydraulic system, 
installation of toe-operated hydraulic 
brakes on left pilot’s side, and installa- 
tion of 1'4-in. brakes and parking 
brake control. 
Installation of rudder trim con- 
trol system. Provision of rear entry 
step. Installation of new and larger 
wing fillets. 
Soundproofing of cabin and baggage 
compartments. 
Installation of 


with lighting shroud panel. 


instrument _ panel 
Instru- 
ments to include air speed indicator, 
electric-driven turn and bank, sensi- 
climb, 


horizon, outside air temperature, mag- 


tive altimeter, rate of gyro 
netic compass, directional gyro, 8-day 
clock, dual tachometer, dual manifold 
gauge, dual cylinder head 
temperature gauge, two oil tempera- 


pressure 


ture gauges, two oil pressure gauges, 
two fuel pressure gauges, ammeter and 
gauge 
(aux- 


selector switch, fuel quantity 
gauge 
iliary) and suction gauge. 


(main), fuel quantity 


Installation of new deluxe upholstery 
and interior. 

Installation of two exhaust-muff 
heaters with controls for cabin heating. 

Aircraft to be repainted to cus 
tomer’s specifications with special trim 
(excepting insignia). 

To accomplish this on an assembly- 
line schedule, Riley has acquired an 


impressive operation from Granere 
Aviation on the Broward County In- 
ternational Airport at Fort Lauder- 
dale. The hangar itself has 12,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space, W ith 6,000 sq. ft. for 
shops, 1,500 sq. tt. tor stores, 1,487 
sq. tt. tor ofhces and a 900-sq. ft. 
lounge. 

At the time of our visit last month, 
51 persons were on the payroll, with 
4 Navions on the conversion line, the 
first of which was rolled off the day we 
left. The payroll was being increased 
daily, with 80 to have been hired by 
November 1 and 100 by December 1. 
Production schedules called for 3 to 
4 conversions for November and 5 a 
month by December, after which 2 a 
Ww eek will be the goal. 

Two twin brothers, Bert and Frank 
Peterson, are in charge of the opera- 
tion, Bert handling the administrative 
end as general manager and Frank the 
engineering and production end. Both 
are engineers, having obtained their 
training with Vickers in England. The 
Peterson twins have been in aviation 
since 1931. They joined Riley Aircraft 
last May. 


Performance data for the Twin 





Navion Conversion as issued by Riley 
Aircraft includes 164.2 mph. maxi- 
mum cruising speed at rated sea level 
power, and a normal cruising speed of 
154.2 mph. at 70 per cent of sea level 
power at 8,500-ft. altitude, with fuel 
consumption for this cruising speed 
placed at 14 gals. per hr. 

Riley figures also include a 19,500- 
ft. two-engine ceiling and a 2,500-ft. 
single-engine ceiling with one propel- 
ler windmilling. The use of feathering 
propellers and the 150-hp. version of 
the 4-cylinder Lycoming is expected 
to double the airplane’s single-engine 
ceiling. The feathering propeller will 
be a new constant-speed Hartzell with 
hydraulic and metal blades. 
Hartzell is scheduled to supply the 
first to Riley 
scheduled to receive the first 150-hp. 
engine next February or March. 

The Riley 
flying with controllable- 
pitch propellers. Even without feather- 


power 
in December. Riley is 
demonstrator has been 
Sensenich 


ing 


5 


ing, the Twin 


and with one propeller windmill- 
displays impressive 
single-engine gliding characteristics. 
From 8,000 to 10,000 ft., for example, 
Riley claims a single-engine glide ratio 
of better than 50 to 1, with which the 
nearest airport could be reached on 
most cross-country trips. 

Rudder trim is by spring load on 
rudder control cables, this load being 
cranked by hand instead of being ap- 
plied by foot pressure. Vertical fin and 
rudder area have been increased 35 per 
cent over that on single-engine Nav- 
ions. The fin, incidentally, is a hori- 
zontal stabilizer turned up on end. 

A small quadrant with propeller, 


throttle and mixture controls was 
mounted on the instrument panel of 
the demonstrator, but all conversions 
beginning with the No. 2 airplane will 


have a _ floor-mounted pedestal for 
these controls. This simplified the rout- 
ing of control cables and_ provides 
needed space on the instrument panel. 
Toe brakes replace the familiar hand- 
operated brake, and the front seats are 
mounted on tracks for full fore-and- 
ift travel to facilitate entry. 

Stalling speeds for the Twin Navion 
Conversion at gross weight are 67 
mph. with no power, no flaps and gear 
up; 60 mph. with power off and full 
flaps, and 54 mph. with power on and 
full flaps. The airplane retains the 
single-engine Navion’s excellent stall 
characteristics. 

Its 1,400-ft.-per-min. rate of climb 
at sea level and gross weight is at 
an unusually steep angle. Holding this 
down to about 1,000 ft. per min, or 
less on take-off is much more practical 
and results in rapidly building up high- 
er control speeds. However, gear re- 


traction limits this initial speed build- 
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up and quic ket year retraction 1s being surprisingly little has gone into struc 





provided. ture. In addition to the nacelles, which 


As could be expected from a con ire full monocoque of the DC-3 type, 


the wing center section box structure 


version, weight has been added. But 





A model of Pan American's Comet III jet Clipper with wing tanks. Its four Rolls Royce 
Avon turbines will deliver a total of 36,000 Ibs. of thrust. A 500-mph. cruising speed 
at altitudes up to 45,000 ft. is claimed for the 145,000-lb. transport. 


Comets for Pan American 


IRST purchase by an American operator of the highly-publicized de 

Havilland Comet jet airliner has been made by Pan American World 
Airways. Juan Trippe, PAA president, explained he is also currently negotiating 
with American manufacturers for jet transports, has no intention of cutting 
back present orders for 30 additional Douglas DC-6B’s, and pointed out that 
PAA purchase of the British-built Comet would enable him to maintain the 
position of American-flag air operations on principal trade routes abroad before 
U. S.-built jets are available 


Delivery in 1956 


Pan American’s contract with de Havilland calls for delivery of 3 Comet III's 
in 1956, with an option to obtain 7 additional Comets in 1957. The Comet III is 
larger and more powerful than the Comets now operated by BOAC between 
England and South Africa and the Far East. Pan American said the new-type 
Comet will be powered with four Rolls-Royce Avon jets presently rated at 9,000 
ibs. thrust each, and will be capable of carrying a full payload including 58 first- 
class passengers, mail and cargo for 2,700 miles against a 50-mile headwind plus 
adequate reserves. It will cruise at 500 mph. at altitudes up to 45,000 ft., and its 
cabin can be converted to carry 78 passengers. Other details of the aircraft 
include 115-ft. span, 111-ft. length, 145,000-ib. gross weight; 17,500-lb. payload; 
9,700-gal. fuel capacity. 


BOAC Jet Schedules to New York in 1954 


Meanwhile, BOAC has announced that it will not operate regular trans-Atlantic 
schedules with its Comet I but will await delivery of an order of Comet II’s. 
These are powered with the larger Avon engines, and are expected in late 1953 
or early 1954. Sir Miles Thomas, BOAC chairman, says exhaustive tests will first 
have to be made to determine ocean weather characteristics at 40,000 feet before 
Comet service between London and New York can be launched. This will take 
months, because the tests will include upper-air experience at all seasons. Winds 
are the chief concern. “We know they are very strong at times at 40,000 ft., 
but we don’t know exact conditions because no one has been there,” the BOAC 
official explained. Once launched sometime in 1954, the trans-Atlantic service 
will probably be one-stop from London to New York and non-stop from New 
York to London * * * 
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has been extended one bay outward 
on both sides. This was done with 4 
small shear webs and one rib on each 
side. 

But while some weight has _ been 
added, an increase in gross weight has 
also been obtained. The basic empty 
weight of a Riley Twin Navion Con 
version is stated as being 2,050 Ibs., 
with a gross weight of 2,950 lbs. Fully 
equipped according to the contract 
for conversion, and with radio and 
20-gal. auxiliary fuel tank (total fuel 
capacity 60 gals.), the empty weight 
is 2,175 lbs. Riley expects to have 
the gross weight up to 3,100 Ibs. dur 
ing 1953, after the new 150-hp. en 
gines become available. 

The Lycoming 0-290-D2_ engines 
currently used are rated at 140 hp 
for take-off at 2,800 rpm., with a 
normal rating of 135 hp. at 2,600 
rpm. Forward of the firewall, these 
engines and their mounts, accessories 
and cowl are literally “power pack 
ages” off the widely-used Piper Pacer 
On the Pacer, the engine has a 3-de 
gree downward angle from the line of 
thrust and on the wings of the Navion 
it has a 4-degree downward angle. 
Ground clearance for the 74-in. pro 
peller is 14 inches. 

Fuel consumption for the 4-cylin 


~~ = 


der Lycoming is gals. per hr. at 
75 per cent of power. At 60 per cent 
of power, consumption is less than 6 
gals. per hr. per engine. Either engine 
can be operated off the total fuel 
capacity. 

Because of the small Lycoming’s 
low-cost maintenance, Riley is plan 
ning to offer an airplane rental or 
leasing service in which a business firm 
can obtain a Riley Twin with no capi 
tal investment and at a cost of only 
12 cents per mile, or about $18 per 
hour, the customer to pay for his own 
fuel, oil and 100-hr. checks. Riley 
would furnish the airplane and over 
hauls. Minimum rental would be for 
50 hours monthly. 

He is enthusiastic over the possi 
bilities opened up by the Twin Navion 
Conversion program. 

“Twin-engine operation at an eco 
nomical cost brings safe day-or-night 
flying within the reach of many air 
craft owners who could never afford 
the costs of larger twin-engine air 
planes, and to owners of large planes 
who need an auxiliary twin,” Riley 
said. “Safe flying will greatly increase 
the airplane’s usefulness and more use 
fulness means that flying will take on 
added value to many people. The Twin 
Navion Conversion will prove itself 
by offering the user 40 per cent more 
utilization—at economical costs.” 


x * *® 
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3 Big Advantages 
For Cessna Owners 


Right now is the best time of all for Cessna owners 
to take advantage of the nationwide Factory-Ap- 
proved Cessna Flat Rate Services offered by the 
Authorized Cessna Service Operators listed below. 


\ With Winter here, weather interrupts your fly- 
ing more frequently than ever. When it does, 
N take the time to have us check your Cessna thor- 


oughly for any needed maintenance or installa- 
tions. We'll have it ready for top-notch perform- 
ance on your next cross-country. 


Our Cessna Flat Rate Service guarantees you three 
important advantages: 
You get an accurately quoted price 
and time-required quotation based on 


hundreds of job studies covering vir- 
tually all your maintenance needs. 


(a= You get genuine Cessna parts and 
? factory-trained workmanship. 


3 You save money and time and we 





stand behind every job for your fullest 
satisfaction. 





More and more Cessna owners are recognizing 
the importance of these Flat Rate Service ad- 
vantages. 


To make the most of your Cessna’s usefulness, 
visit the Authorized Cessna Service Stations 
listed below. 








These progressive Cessna Authorized Service Shops offer flat-rate service. 


Aircraft Sales Company Cruse Aviation, Inc. Southwestern Skyways, Inc. 
Meacham Field Municipal Airport New Municipal Airport 
Fort Worth, Texas Houston—Texas—San Benito Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Aviation, Inc. Dal-Tex Aviation, Inc. Kenneth Starnes Aviation 
15th Street Air Park Highland Park Airport, Dallas, Texas Service 


Tulsa, Oklahoma Adams Field; Little Rock, Arkansas 
. >. > 2 H H > J 
Champ's Flying Service Hair Flying Service West Texas Flying Service 
Municipal Airport Harding Field. Midland Airport 
El Paso, Texas Baton Rouge, Louisiana Midland, Texas 


Clinton Aviation Company Ragsdale Flying Service Yingling Aircraft, Inc. 
Stapleton Airfield Municipal Airport Municipal Airport 
Denver, Colorado Austin, Texas Wichita, Kansas 
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TIME OUT FOR SUNSHINE was taken by 

Milton W. Arnold (left), deputy for civil 

aviation, USAF, Washington; R. S. S. Dick- 

inson (center civil air attache, British 

Embassy, Washington, and Col. Dudley P 
Eaton, office of operations, 

USAF, Washington 











MAP OF TEXAS AIR TOUR is shown by 
Cliff Green, Texas director of aeronautics, 
to San Antonio Airport Manager Walt 
Gunstream as Bob Roberts of Ft. Worth, 
regional ATA director, looks on 
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DIRECTORS OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF AIRPORT EXECUTIVES held a special! 
meeting at the Conference. Seated, left to right, are Louis Inwood, Kansas City; Walter 
Betsworth, Waterloo, lowa; Paul Koontz, Houston; David E. Leigh, St. Louis, and Jack 
Keeler, Pueblo, Colo. Standing, left to right, are Bob Schmidt, Tucson; John Casey, 
Chicago; Bill Fuller, Ft. Worth; Dr. Leslie Bryan, University of Illinois; 
and Bob Selfridge, Kansas City. 


ARGUMENTS FOR MORE AIR SERVICE 
from Stockton, California's, energetic air- 
port director, Clarence Shy (right), are 
heard by Don Nyrop, chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 




























The 1952 Airport Conference 
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IMELY subjects affecting airports and people who inhabit them wer 
thoroughly aired at the 1952 Conference on Airport Management and 
Operations October 9-10 on the Oklahoma University campus. More than 300 
leading figures in airport management and operations attended the two-day 
“short course” sponsored jointly by the University and FLIGHT MAGAZINE 
High ranking military officials heard city officials and airport users complair 
bitterly against U. S. military policy in reactivation of many World War II air 
ports which became civil airports following their abandonment by the military 
in 1945-1947. High handed practices and failure of the military to take into ac 
count the preservation of civil aviation activities were bitterly condemned by 
industry spokesmen. 

Other subjects on the agenda included present blocks to civil airport develop 
ment, the future of commercial helicopters, the NACA and civil aviation problems, 
career airport managers, airport liability, safety over and near the airport and 
the merchandising of civil aircraft. 

Donald W. Nyrop, who later resigned as chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, made the principal Conference banquet address October 9. The customary 
verbatim Conference proceedings will be published by the University and avail 
able through OU or FLIGHT MAGAZINE. Dates for the 1953 Conference at 
Norman will be October 8-9 * * * 


SALES PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES OF LIGHTPLANE FACTORIES AND DISTRIBUTORS 
were discussed by this group of famous airmen. Left to right are Dick Batten, Oklahoma 
Piper distributor; Bill Strohmeier, Piper public relations counsel; Ozzie Kangas, Cessna 
service manager; R. E. (Dutch) Dutton, Oklahoma City Cessna dealer; Leighton Collins 
Air Facts” editor and publisher, and Norman Larson, California Beechcraft distributor. 
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Look quickly ... it’s a COUGAR! 


You need a fast eye to catch the Navy’s new 
GRUMMAN COUGAR in flight. Notice the 
pluming vapor trails formed by fuel jettisoned 
from auxiliary wing tanks. Cougar pilotsdump 
extra fuel as a safety factor prior to engaging 
in combat and before returning to their base. 
A swept-wing successor to the battle-proved 
PANTHER, this powerful turbo-jet fighter is 
now moving off production lines to active op- 
eration with the Fleet . . . next move Korea. 





GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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HE modest little shelter in 
the picture below may well 
become a familiar sight at many air- 
ports. It houses a new low-cost termi- 
nal VHF omni-directional radio range 
developed primarily for smaller fields 
by the Maryland Electronic Manufac- 
turing Corp., College Park, Maryland. 

The first CAA-approved electronic 
airport let-down facility ever offered 
for less than $10,000, it is now avail- 


able on 90-day delivery to corpora- 


Low-Cost Terminal Omni Range 


tion, municipal and private airports. 
Eighteen of the new low-cost TVOR 
transmitters are being built at present 
for CAA by the Maryland firm, which 
has been constructing VOR equipment 
for CAA and foreign governments for 
over four years. 

The “T” in the TVOR is for “termi- 
nal’’—the system is installed directly 
on the airport, operating on a 110- 
volt, 60-cycle AC power supply. TVOR 
is a single system radiating 50 watts 





Transmitter for low-cost TVOR is right on the airport. 


Questions and Answers 
for Airport Operators 


The Use of Signs in Terminals 


QUESTION: We're just about to 
finish our new terminal and I want 
to do a better job of public relations 
through signs than is done in many 
other terminals. I am especially in- 
terested in the “Don’t” signs. It seems 
to me that because of the nature of 
the ownership of practically all air- 
line terminals, some of the admoni- 
tions follow too bluntly the type of 
short, sharp signs used on streets and 
highways. 

ANSWER: You’re smart to be 
thinking about that. Too often a sharp, 
abrupt challenge seems to invite vio- 
lation out of pure perversity. There 
are certain things that should not be 
done around or in a terminal. The 
only way passengers may know this 
is by signs. 

Certainly no “Don’t” sign should be 
considered which is beyond the usual 
need. Some terminals have signs “No 
dogs allowed.” This need is minor 
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Sometimes the signs are placed at a 
low height, perhaps in the belief dogs 
can read. Anybody who brings his dog 
to the airport is probably so fond of 
him he’ll attend him well and that’s 
all you want. He’ll resent not being 
able to walk into the terminal with 
the dog in his arms or on a leash. 
Actually we believe that signs are 
more effective if they are designed to 
direct rather than to restrict or to 
deny. Take the most common of all 
airport signs, “No Smoking.” Now 
that’s blunt, plain and to the point 
apparently, but is it really? For ex- 
ample, you are a passenger and you 
walk out the door of an air terminal 
building toward the loading apron. 
You see a wire mesh fence separating 
the aircraft parking apron and the 
waiting area for passengers. On the 
gate are two signs. One says “Gate 
7” so you know you have the correct 
place. The other says “No smoking.” 
Now does that mean no one is al 
lowed to smoke outside the door and 















of power. The main difference betwee) 
TVOR and VOR is that VOR is a dua 
system radiating 200 watts of power 
On-course indication is steady; over 
the-station cone is definite. The sys 
tem can be set up to use any 3-lette: 
identification code. Voice transmissior 
for the omni band is standard. 

Plans for a simple shelter that any 
carpenter can build at a $500 cost ar 
furnished with each TVOR. The roof 
serves as the necessary counterpoiss 
and the antenna can be tuned for op 
eration on any frequency from 108 t 
118 megacycles. The system can bh 
sited by a surveyor. Once installed, it 
is automatically monitored and is de 
scribed as being fail-safe—as long as 
it is on the air, it is operating co 
rectly. Service is said to be simpk 
and maintenance is usually limited to 
tube replacement. Since the tubes op 
erate at less than normal ratings, long 
tube life is indicated. 

The manufacturer says muncipal 
airports equipped with TVOR are qua! 
ified for all-weather airline service 
Smaller fields and private airports 
equipped with the system will be able 
to provide a dependable let-down fa- 
cility for precision approaches in spite 
of rain, low-ceilings and _ restricted 
visibility. Pilots can “home” on TVOR 
from considerable distances, the ad- 
vantage here being that the system 
is located on the airport itself. ®* *® *® 


nside the fence or just on the othe 
side of the fence? And to make your 
incertainty more pronounced, right 
beside the “No smoking” sign is a 
urn full of sand and cigarette butts 
That’s the prohibitive type of sign 
which loses its effectiveness because 
of its bluntness and its indefiniteness. 

Some day a sign will be devised 
and standardized for this purpose and 
we vote for this one, “Smoking is safe 
inside fence only.” Such a sign, with- 
out change, could be used on both 
sides of the fence. Those passengers 
who were getting off an airliner would 
know where they could smoke and 
those waiting would know where it 
was permissible also. 

Usually there is another sign at 
each gate position and it’s an im- 
portant one, too. That’s the sign which 
is intended to admit passengers only 
to the loading area and only when a 
flight is called. The wording of that 
sign is a major problem and we don’t 
believe anyone has solved it. 

We can try several for size: “Vis- 
itors’ limits.” “Passengers may board 
aircraft when flight is called,” “Pas- 
sengers are requested to wait here 
until flight is announced. Visitors re- 
main inside enclosure.” “Your flight 
will be announced. Passengers only 
may pass gate,” “Passengers only. 
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Why the FLYING TIGER 
LINE has always been 







TEXACO - LUBRICATED 


THE FLYING TIGER LINE has grown, in less than 


ten years, from an idea to the world’s largest air- 





extensive overseas contract operations, and does 
maintenance and overhaul work for other carriers. 


freight and contract air fleet — providing fast, The Texas Company is proud of the part its prod- 
dependable, door-to-door airfreight service coast ucts have played in the success of this outstanding 
&¥ to coast. In addition, The Flying Tiger Line has company. 





by Al Goldberg, Superintendent of Maintenance, 
The Flying Tiger Line Inc. 


“Last year The Flying Tiger fleet of 39 planes (the 
world’s largest fleet of freight aircraft) was utilized 9.9 
hours per day — one of the highest use records in the 
entire airline industry. 

“To maintain The Flying Tiger reputation for on- 
schedule service, we have to keep our planes flying — and 
effective lubrication such as Texaco provides a big part in 
doing this. It is also an important factor in keeping our 
maintenance costs low. . 

“My more than 17 years’ experience in aircraft main- 
tenance have convinced me that Texaco Aviation Lubri- 
ants stand up under extremes of time and temperature. 
[hat is why they have been used throughout the entire 


Flying Tiger system ever since the line began operation.” 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


The Flying Tiger’s experience is typical. Leading air- 
lines everywhere have also found that Texaco Aviation 
Lubricants and Texaco Lubrication Engineering Service 
assure operating dependability and maintenance economy. 
So much so, in fact, that — 

For over 15 years, more revenue airline miles 


in the U.S. have been flown with Texaco Air- 


craft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 


Let a Texaco Aviation Representative give you all the 
facts. Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco 
Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


’ 


| Tee 
ses 


bo FGG Goars 


Ours 


JNE IN: Tuesday nights on television—the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE. See newspaper for time and station. 
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Please wait until flight is announced.” 
See how hard it is to get a good word- 
ing for both passengers and visitors? 
We’d welcome suggestions from our 
readers 

On the apron side of the terminal 


entrance you occasionally see signs 





FLY 


/ 

: ENTRAL 
—AIRLINES - —ge 

It's Cheaper than you 


think 


Serving 24 
Cities in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Arkansas 


Including 6 Terminals— 
Fort Forth, Dallas, 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa, 
Amarillo, Texarkana 








which are intended to restrict pas- 
sengers from standing on the apron 
or around aircraft in the interest of 
safety and in order to avoid impeding 
the service employes. A sign on the 
apron side of the gate may be used if 
it is apparently needed and the need 
may not exist at some places. “Pas- 
sengers will wait inside fence, please,” 
or “Enter enclosure for waiting, 
please” may generally express the 
idea. 

Actually, we see fewer violations of 
this sort as more people become ac- 
customed to airline travel. It isn’t like 
the earlier days when one airport 
manager claimed the only way to 
keep passengers from wandering 
around the apron was to put up a sign 
“Danger—Blasting.” 

There is another series of “Don’t” 


signs that seem to irritate people. 
They are the “No admittance,” “Em- 
ployes only,” “Private” and “Keep 


out” signs, especially when a door is 
not otherwise identified. Too often 
such signs bar people who have legiti- 
mate business with a tenant and need 
only direction. It would seem more 
suitable to have the tenant’s name on 
each door with the directions “En- 
trance, second door left,” or “Enter 
through office—Room B.” Advertise 
by direction rather than exclusion. 
There’s one more sign you see oc- 
casionally on waste receptacles. It 
says “Put trash here.” We don’t be- 
lieve any sign is needed for a waste re- 
ceptacle provided there are enough of 





C-119 for the U.S. Air Forces. 


of course.” 


Aircraft Division 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 








“A secure future, exceptional opportunities for advancement, 
and a high starting salary await you at FamcHicp, if you are 
one of the men we are looking for. We have openings right 
now for qualified engineers and designers in all phases of 
aircraft manufacturing; we need top-notch men to help us in 
our long-range military program: turning out the famous 


“FAIRCHILD provides paid vacations and liberal health and 
life insurance coverage. We work a 5-day, 40-hour week. 

“If you feel you are one of the men we are looking for, 
write me. Your inquiry will be held in strictest confidence, 


Walt Tydrv 
* Walter Tydon. widely known aviation engineer and aircraft designer 
and veteran of 25 years in aviation, is Chief Engineer of Fairchild’s 


AEX FAIRCHILD Arent Down 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 































them in evidence and provided they 
are clean and easily found. One of 
your contemporaries contemplates 
painting this sign on three sides of 
each of a new bunch of receptacles 
he’s buying: “Ourtown Municipal Air- 
port—World’s Cleanest Airport.” He 
believes in the power of suggestion. 


Planning for Secondary Airports 


QUESTION: Seven or eight years 
ago we had an airport board chair- 
man who was probably the most far- 
sighted man in the local aviation or- 
ganization. He told our city it should 
be planning a secondary system of 
airports for the use of that category 
of operations for which smaller air- 
ports are suitable. 

He made some headway then and 
went so far as to find and recommend 
two sites somewhat outside the city 
limits but within usable radii of those 
residence and industrial areas which 
might then be expected to need and 
use airports for what we now call 
executive aircraft. We thought the 
land cost was high but still, under 
the designed facilities and economics 
he laid out, the costs were justified 
and ultimately recoverable at reason- 
able rentals and charges. 

Before the normally slow movement 
of municipal government toward new 
ideas could arrive at a decision to ac- 
quire the land and build, the expected 
large numbers of single-engine and 
small twin-engine aircraft did not 
materialize and flight training fell 











RAGSDALE REPORTS 





Try it for SIZE... 


SPEED —COMFORT—AND MANEUVERABILITY, TOO! 


Step through that big wide door . . . settle down in 
the upholstered foom-cushioned seat . . . and adjust 
it to your leg length. Then look around! There’s worlds 
of room for four big men in the Cessna 170. Now— 
take off. Notice how quickly this airplane responds to 
the controls . . . how smoothly she cruises. Wonderful 
soundproofing—individual ventilators—every luxury. 


Ragsdale Flying Service is prepared to make prompt 
delivery on all Cessna models. Our sales staff will be 
happy to demonstrate the model of your choice. 


Ragsdale Flying Service 


Municipal Airport 


Austin, Texas 
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iway from its postwar peak. His 
plans were shelved. 

But during this postwar period, the 
type of aeronautical use which must 
have a major type of airport increased 
rapidly. By that I mean airline and 
heavy non-skeds. The result has been 
that our Municipal Airport is becom- 
ing so busy that there is a strong 
demand for removal of some types of 
general aviation. Our population 
growing and the city spreading. 
The result has been that sentiments 
for the relief of pressure at Municipal 
has revitalized the secondary airport 
movement to an extent I believe it 
can be put over. 

I got out the plans that were made 
years ago. I find that one site now has 
245 homes on it and the other site is 
close to new residential develop- 
ment the price of the land has in- 
creased four or five times. In the mean- 
time two of the several privately 
owned airports in the area have been 
forced to close because the land was 
too valuable to be retained as privately 
owned fields. 

The result is a situation that has no 
conceivable solution. The market for 

executive aircraft is dampened 

present owners are discouraged 
the existing crowded conditions. 
Where can we turn? 

ANSWER: Very few have 
ven thorough study and arrived at 
of an overall plan of air- 
ts. If your city had, it would have 
juired the two sites you mention and 
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OF MEN WHO BUILD ... OWN... 
FLY .. AND SERVICE PERSONAL AIRCRAFT 


would have at least held them for fu- 
ture development. The cost then would 
have been much less than half of the 
now. If Federal aid were avail- 
able now, which may not be the case 
at all, the sponsor’s or city’s share 
today would be much more than the 
total cost would have been if the sites 
were acquired when the plan was con- 
ceived. 

From your experience there is a 
lesson to be learned. No one can right- 
ly say how long the expansion of your 
city will continue nor how long land 
values will rise. 

So let’s start all over. A city of 
your size must certainly have a plan- 
ning and research body. It is within 
the sphere of their duties and 
sponsibilities to forecast future popu- 
lation and economic trends of the area. 
They must do that in their planning 
of other municipal facilities. They 
must be able to project the directions 
and types of growth. So it does not 
seem an insurmountable task for them 
to develop a metropolitan projection 
of your airport both with re- 
spect to your major airport needs and 
the needs of general aviation. 

If that metropolitan plan, in which 
you airport people should help, shows 
that within the foreseeable future you 
will need a certain number of second- 
ary airports 
areas, and 


cost 


re- 


needs 


determined 
terminal 


certain 
new 


in 


even a air- 


port, then sites should be sought out. 
be entirely 
privately-owned 


They sites or 


sites 


may 
now 


new 


for 


used 


the Choice 
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Type Overall Dimensions 

No Volts L as H . 
R55 12 10%” 5%” 11%” 
R37 12 10%” 5%” 11%” 
R33 12 10%” 5%” 7%” 
R24 12 10%” 5%” 1%” 
$24 12 7%” 5%” 1%” 
$12 12 7%” 5%” 1%” 
R19 12 74%” 4%” 756” 
333L 6 5%” 3 5re” 7%” 
324L 6 5%” 5re” 71%” 


PLANE 





TYPES 
Capacity 
5 5 9 


0 ~ 
Hr. Min. Min. Wt. Lbs. (Wet) 


A.H. Ams. Ams, Batt. Cover 
55 230 85 51 1 
37 170 638 36 1 
33 145 54 27% _ 
24 105 39 23% oh 
24 105 39 21% - 
12 52 20 15 - 
19 84 32 19% z 
33 145 54 14 5 02. 
105 39 11% 6502, 


24 
' Main 


Branches 


A Big Stockpile of Rebat Batteries 
all charged up 
...and ready to ship 


A dead battery means a grounded 
aircraft. That's why battery orders 
are given top priority at the Dallas 
Branch of Air Associates. All orders 
are filled and shipped on the same 
day they are received. 


See your local dealer, or 
wire Air Associates, 





fields, because all airports, either pub- 
licly or privately owned, must be con 
sidered in any metropolitan plan. 

Now the lesson you’ve learned in 
the last seven or eight years is this: 
Finding sites is not enough. They must 
be assured, and in most cases owner- 
ship of the land and early zoning are 
the only clear assurances. If this had 
been done seven years ago the savings 
to the taxpayer and the user would 
have been significant. If development 
of those had been postponed 
until today, savings would still 
have been appreciable in the land. 
Suitable and desirable airport sites 
in dozens of cities, large and small, 
have disappeared under swarms of 
homes and buildings. 


The Way We Heard It 


Reported as overheard at an aviation 
conference. Two airport managers 
were talking it over. 

ist Airport Manager: Hiya, Tex? 

2nd A. M.: Lousy, Buck. Hiya? 

Here, too. 

S’matter with you? 

City election coming up. 

Yeah? 

Every two years. 

Yeah? 

Know 

Yeah. 

Know any way to keep from worry- 

ing about ’em? 

Two. 

Name 

Quit. 


sites 
the 


» 


what I mean? 


one. 


Love Field, Dallas 


AIR ASSOCIATES Inc. 


3200 Love Field Drive, Dallas 9, Texas 
fey its. 







, Teterboro, New Jersey 
Chicago, Dallas, Glendale, Miami 
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PERFECT STEER! 


Aircraft Radio Corporation's 


A 13-B 


—_—_ 


__— 


DUAL 
ANTENN 





for all aircraft 


The “ramshorn” con 


A-13B Antenna affords im- 
proved signal reception via tw@ 
broadbanded antennas. 
for use with VOR 
and runway localizer receivers, 
the bars for glide-path receiv- 
ers. Both antennas terminate in 
BNC co-ax fittings UG-291/U. 
Their low head resistance pro- 


horns are 


vides freedom from 


other structural problems. AI- 


ready in wide use on 
of Pan American 
Eastern 
as well as Army, Nav 
Force 


na is designed for a 
from helicopters to 


gine transports. It is CAATC 
# 1R4-4. Available now. Write 


for full details today. 


Depe 
Electronic 


Air Lines and others, 


(AN designation AS- 
580/ARN-30). This new anten- 


Since 1928 


—— 
-_~ 






A 


tour of the 


The 


icing and 


transports 
Airways, 


‘y, and Air 


ll aircraft, 
multi-en- 


ndable 
Equipment 















Aircraft Radio Corporation 


Boonton, New J 


ersey 


Naw. Name the other. 

Save your money. 

What money? 

And don't 
credit good. 

What’s credit ? 

Ain’t you got no friends? 


owe anyone. Keep your 


Yeah. No friends. 

So the other side gets in, know 
what I'd do? 

Naw. 


Ask for a raise? 

Nuts, you wouldn’t. 

I did. 

How are you doing on your job? 
I ain’t. 

When’d you leave? 

Last city election. 


Latest from Langstaff 


We had a stop at 
International Airport in New Orleans 
last month and, as always, picked up 
a few interesting pointers from Doug 


quick Moisant 


las Outlaw Langstaff, aviation diree- 

tor. 
Fire 

terminal 


protection on the Moisant 


ramp is a major considera- 
tion with Doug. He not only has his 
fire department in training 
field, but and air- 
line flight, departing and arriving, is 
uniformed fireman at the 
itself. He’s a part 
of the ramp crew and fire prevention 
a me- 


constant 


on the each every 


met by a 


terminal building 


is his major duty. “I once saw 


MICCAULEY 
MET L Ph lle 


ForGcto STRENGr,, 


















chanie drop his extinguisher and ru 
when an engine backfired and flam« 
developed,” commented Doug. “Eve 
then I have had a fireman o 
the ramp. He knows what to do.” 

Langstaff wants people to kno 
they can now enjoy genuine New QO) 
leans cooking right across the stre« 
from Moisant Airport. It’s offered b 
Moran’s, vouched for by Doug as tl 
real thing. 

One more Langstaff 
terminal lobby looks shy on chai 
and sofas, but he has it that way o 
purpose. “We can seat about 60 pe 
ple, although we have 122 daily ai 
line flights—-we want people to mi 
around and buy things from our co) 
cessionaires. If we sat them all dow 
lobby sales would fall off.” 


since 


item: H 


Air Safety Does it Again 


Aviatio 
has announced 
trip insur 
broadened 


D. Searritt, Associated 
Underwriters manage? 
their airline 
ance policy has now 


international 
been 
to provide round trip coverage at no 
increase in and that both their 
domestic and _ international policies 
will now provide $50,000 limit rathe: 
$25,000 limit. At 
insurance is be- 


cost 


than the previous 
a time when other 
coming more costly, this is dolla 

and-cents proof of the continually in- 
creasing safety of airline travel. ® ®* 


cice oF the Champion! 


Get up and go—with a McCauley, 
the original and still the 
foremost metal propeller for 


light aircraft. 


Bh Cholten_ one of the many champions who demand 
performance, durability and safety, 


insists on MET-L-PROP ... you should, too! 
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Safety 


EDITOR'S NOTI These interesting and 


ynd views have been briefed 

bulletins issued by Flicht Safety Founda 
t “ ] n l j < lire r 

" pre ited w vw thought 1 i 
will find the useful in their flying ) 


Confusion from Lights at Night 


T has been obvious for years 
that anti-collision lights are 
eded for use near busy airports. 
ntil something new and more effec- 
ve 18 developed, pilots make use of 
ding lights and wing ice lights. 
this can be very confusing, as 
istrated by the following: 
\ transport approaching Chicago 
night met an outbound plane. The 
tbound pilot turned on his landing 


gehts when he observed the inbound 


ght, which acknowledged this rec- 
ition by turning on wing ice lights 
the retracted landing lights. A 


VERY near miss occurred. 


\ report to Flight Safety Founda- 
goes into this situation as follows: 
“In follow-up investigation, the 
and chief pilot involved stated 
phatically that when our aircraft 
rned on the wing and landing lights 
ey were completely confused as to 
direction of flight of our ship, 
ch resulted in their heading un- 
wingly directly toward our ship. 
captain of our ship stated, ‘Had 
not been a highly maneuverable 
p, | don’t believe I would have been 
to miss him. It was a very close 


“I guess the moral of this tale is 
to take anything for granted. We 
e been turning on ‘everything’ for 

ars as a collision avoidance measure. 
this instance, the other pilot be- 

ime confused. 

‘This does not mean that we should 

ive our lights off and fly around in 

iffic with everybody invisible. 

‘1 made some tests with the help 
some other pilots. Here is what I 
nd out. 

RETRACTED LANDING LIGHTS: 
ving the landing lights on, shining 
nward, was not confusing to others 
ess the airplane was in a good 


WING ICE LIGHTS: Wing ice 
ts were very confusing. Another 
t and myself flew side by side. We 
on the wing ice lights. The illu- 
Was that the wing ice light was 
ding light and the impression was 
the other plane was coming 
ght at me. My tendency was to 
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to Simplify Navigation 
. . . Relieve Flight Fatigue 


. . - Reduce Pilot Error 


Whether you are an executive pilot or an average flyer, by all means 
come by Aircraftsmen, Inc., and see for yourself first-hand how the Lear 


Automatic Pilot can increase the utility of your plane. 


The LEAR L-2 AUTOPILOT does the flying for you—performs any normal 
maneuver in turbulent or still air—automatically and with unequaled 
precision. You just sit back and relax—no strain—no fatigue. 


Aircraftsmen, Inc., is a pioneer distributor of Lear products. Our staff of 
factory-trained specialists with years of experience will properly install 
a LEAR AUTOPILOT in your plane in a minimum amount of time and at 


a reasonable cost. 


If you have not already done so, drop in at Aircraftsmen, Inc., and let 
us give you a demonstration of flying the LEAR AUTOMATIC way 


you will be glad you did. 


MElrose 8-6338 
WILL ROGERS FIELD OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 



























oo ACCESSORIES... SCOTT...A LEADING 
STINSON, PIPER z 

z ’ ’ : 
; For CESSNA 120-140-170 = 
< AERONCA 15 z 
™ = > 

o < 
z Available for: > 
2 The New TeMCO a 
< Scott RW , 
r. 3200 8” Pneumatic o 
S TAIL WHEEL 9 
“ ASSEMBLY & 


@ BETTER VISIBILITY 

Over the Nose 
@ lower Aircraft Main- 

tenance Cost due to shock-absorp- 

tion qualities of the big pneumatic 

tire. Less tail spring breakage 
@ Quiet, smooth, easy taxiing and 

landings 

Strong crosswinds and rutty fields 
are a problem no longer when your 
Stinson or other 4-place plane is 
equipped with a Scott 8” Tailwheel 
Assembly. Taxiing is smooth and 
easy — with 4-ply pneumatic tire, 
automatic full swivel, and positive 
control far beyond rudder travel 
Improved maneuverability on field 
or in hangar 
See your Scott Distributor or Dealer, 

or write to 


“, SCOTT 


Se G47 AVIATION CORPORATION 


VACHS 
AS 


=o 235 ERIE ST., LANCASTER, N. Y. 


"11095" 





REVIVAL OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION IN JAPAN is under way, with one Japanese 
manufacturer licensed by Fletcher Aviation Corp., of Pasadena, Calif., to produce its 
little FD-25 “Defender,” shown above. The FD-25 was intensively demonstrated to 
U. S. military authorities for use as a rocket strafer by ground forces. It carries fire 
bombs in addition to rockets and machine guns. Toyo Aircraft Co., of Tokyo will pro- 
duce it, with sales restricted to non-Communist nations within Japan's traditional 
trading areas. The U. S. State Department approved the negotiations, in which Air 
Carrier Service Corporation of Washington D. C. was interested. The prototype shown 


above is being shipped to Japan, along with production blueprints and plans. 
(Fletcher Aviation Phot« 
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Write for FREE Scott 


Accessory Folder 











Dependable 
Parts Service 


Be assured of highest quality and satis- 
factory service by ordering from our large 
stocks of factory parts and supplies. 


We ore distributors for 


Beechcraft 
Continental Motors 
Goodyear 


For immediate delivery, we are currently 
offering specials on overhauled and fac- 
tory-exchange Continental E-185 engines 
for Bonanzas and Navions. 


GRAY 
AIRCRAFT 
SERVICE CO., INC. 


D. A. Cody, Manager 
3130 Love Field Dr., Tel. EL-3245 
Love Field, Dallas 





turn aside to miss him, thus turning 
into his track. 

“Here are some recommendations 
for consideration. We must do some 
vigorous training. My present co-pilot 
will not put on his landing lights in 
heavy traffic at night over the con- 
fusing background of lights at Chica- 
go. Although we have had two fairly 
close brushes, having had to take 
quick action on the controls, he still 
does not seem to comprehend the 
possibility of collisions. 

“Use one landing light in traffic. 
When in airport traffic at night, at 
dusk, in smoke or restricted visibility, 
slow down, extend the landing lights 
and burn just one. The light may be 


flashed from time to time, for ther 
are cases where a landing light has 
been mistaken for a star. 

“No wing ice light. Do not put on 
the wing ice light for the purpose of 
preventing collisions. Use it only to 
inspect for ice or to look at the en- 
gines. Then turn it off. 

“Always slow down in traffic so 
that a quick turn may be made if the 
need arises.” 

Jerome Lederer, director of Flight 
Safety Foundation, reports that sev- 
eral airlines are installing a new typ 
of anti-collision light. This is an 
interim measure until a more ideal 
system is developed, probably several 
years from now. 






In the Rebuilding of Aircraft Engines 
and Engine Accessories Is Essential to 
a Good Reputation. Our Customers 
Have Proven the Reliability of Engines 
and Accessories Rebuilt by . . .« 


PRECISION AEROMOTIVE 


CORPORATION 


HOUSTON 17, TEXAS 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT — Milby-6636 — 
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Vertical Visibility 
Vice is a term which 


implies the ability to see a 
ven distance. When applied hori- 
yntally, it defines a visible horizon 
y which flight can be maintained. 
Vhen applied vertically, it implies an 
iility to see down through—with no 
articular useable horizon. 

Vertical visibility is dangerous if 
sed for flight reference. Accidents 
ave emphasized this fact. On ap- 
roaches, call out the airspeed and 
titude. When forward visibility does 
it exist, discontinue the approach. 

In haze conditions over water, there 
no real horizon or altitude reference 
nless waves or white caps provide 
Don’t trust it. The same thing ap- 
lies to snow or fog over a snow cover. 
There is no such thing as safe VFR 
ght in reduced visibility. We dis- 
yvered this twenty years ago. That’s 
he reason we now have instruments 

radio navigation. 


Mental Winterization 


LARGE airline has issued 
precautions for winter op- 
rations. The following summary will 
of interest to all pilots who are 
preparing for the winter months: 
KNOW WHERE YOU ARE BE 
FORE YOU LET DOWN: This is an 
| axiom. But we must be reminded 
follow this tried and proven prac- 
of air safety. Recent accidents 
istrate what can happen when the 
it lacks definite, positive knowledge 
his plane’s exact position before 





THIS YEAR More PiLots witt stop AT TRADEWIND in amarnio” 


\ VEMBER, 1952 





Airmen’s Calendar 
Nov 11-12 


of Piper Aircraft Corp. Distributors, 
Lock Haven, Pa 

Nov 17-20 National 
Trades Association Annual Convention, 
Holly wood-Roosevelt Hotel, Los Ange 
les, Calif 

Nov. 19-21 


Safety Foundation Seminar, Hamilton, 


Annual Sales Meeting 


Aviation 


Fourth Annual Flight 


Bermuda 
Dec. 2-5—Aviation Distributors and 


Manufacturers Association 10th Annual 


Meeting, Kenilworth Hotel, Miami 
Beach 

Dec 17 Annual Wright Brothers 
Dinner, Statler Hotel, Washington, 
D. ¢ 

Dec. 4-6 Annual Arizona Aviation 


Conference, Douglas, Arizona 











letting down into an overcast. A 
mountain always knows where it is. 
Use more than one facility to check 
your position and course. 
INSTRUMENT APPROACHES 
AND ILS: Accidents during ILS ap- 
proaches are frequently due in part 
to non-adherence to prescribed ap- 
proach procedures and to an absence 
of careful, precise flight technique. 
Review all instructions and notes rela- 
tive to the use of low-approach equip- 
ment, with particular emphasis on ob- 
taining definite assurance that the 
equipment is working properly before 
letting down to minimum altitudes. 
Follow prescl ibed procedures for cock- 








pit coordination. Allocate specific 
duties between crew members, and 
make certain before entering the ap- 
proach control area that each crew 
member understands what, how and 
when to do these duties. 

KEEP SEAT BELTS FASTENED: 
Severe turbulence may be encountered 
in clear air. 

DON’T TAKE OFF WITH FROST 
ON WINGS: Every year somebody 
attempts to take off with frost, snow 
or ice on the wings and cracks up. 
Don’t do it. 

TAKE IT EASY ON SLIPPERY 
RUNWAYS: Remember that a steer- 
able nose wheel is ineffective in at- 
tempting to steer on ice or snow. If 


| 


Hissociated 


CARL FOX 
TONY AGUILAR 
LEE LANFORD 


adio 


LOVE FIELD DALLAS 
ASSOCIATED RADIO is 
Distributor for COLLINS 

Dealer for ARC and BENDIX 
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Fly to the Flying l 
..for Holidays in the Hills! 


A happy haven for airmen—Texas 
famous fly-in ranch where friends 
gather for fun. Ranch-style rather 
than resort operation during winter 
months. Superb guest cottages and 
ranch house. Write now for 
folder and reservations. ... 






For overnight 
a week or a season 








a nose wheel which has been turned 
partly in an attempt to steer while 
sliding on a slippery runway strikes a 
dry spot on the pavement, heavy loads 
will be imposed which can very easily 
fail the nose wheel assembly. ®* * ® 


TROUBLE CLOSE TO HOME 


(Continued from page 28) 


and the ceiling began to lower while 
the hills appeared to rise higher. 

[ still had three or four choices. 
For example, I could make another 
attempt to reach the ranch. | could go 
over more hills and run for Bandera 
where the Flying L’s 4,000-ft. run- 


ways waited, or I could bust through 
the storm for San Antonio, now only 
23 miles away. 

None of these made much 
when I took stock of my situation. 
By now it was getting dark. While my 
insurance was paid up, I had no de- 


sense 


sire for it to be paid out. There was a 
little town beneath me now but it had 
no airport. This was hill country and 
while there were farms everywhere, 
all the farmers hereabouts are contour 
farmers and finding a field that didn’t 
look like a relief map was pretty dif- 
ficult. The lower I got, the darker it 
became. It began to rain to erase what 
little visibility was left. 





SERVICE GUIDE FOR FLIERS — 


WHERE to STOP 








IN SAN ANTONIO... 
IT’S ALAMO 
AIR LINE 
SERVICES 


pilots who want the best in prompt and efficient 
service always stop with Alamo Air Line Serv- 
ces, Inc 

Texaco Products — Storage — Tie-Down 


Free Tronsportation to and from Terminal Bidg. 
24-Hour Charter Service 


San Antonio Municipal Airport transient 


Next time you're down our way, drop in! 


Telephone Travis 2649 








Flying’s Swell 
at the FLYING L 





An adventure in real Western life for 
all the family 
Your favorite ranch sports . 
comfort guest suites. Located at Ban- 
dera, 32 miles West of San Antonio. 


Superb food 
. . Cozy- 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FLIGHT MAGAZINE'S CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES ARE 8c per word (minimum rate $2) 





BOOKS 


AVIATION BOOKS BY CHARLES A. ZWENG 
prepare you for your rating. These outstanding 
texts lead the field; frequent revision protect 
you with latest authentic ‘multiple choice and 
map examinations’’ with new material not avail- 
able elsewhere. There is a text for each rating, 
viz: Flight Instructor $3.50; Aeronautical Train 
ing (Private & Commercial) $3.50; Meteorology 
for Airmen $3.00; Airline Transport Pilot $4.00; 
Flight Engineer $4.00; Aircraft Dispatcher $4.00; 
Link Instructor $4.00; Aircraft & Engine Me- 
chanic $4.00; Radio and Instrument Fiying $4.00; 
Practical Manual of the E68 Computer $2.50: 
Parachute Technician $3.00; Flight Instructor 
Oral Examination $1.00; Airport Operation and 
Management $4.50; Zweng Aviation Dictionary 
$6.00; Fiying the Omnirange $4.00. (Free Cata- 
log). Pan American Navigation Service, 12021- 
27 Ventura Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif 


“Over 30,000 STUDENTS have used ‘FROM THE 
GROUND UP" as their examination primer 
Covers elementary Theory of Flight, Airman- 
ship, Meteorology, Air Navigation, Radio, Aero 
Engines and Airframes. Explains and solves 96 
CAA Commercial Pilot Examination questions 
Concise. The whole thing is packed into 136 
pages. Written in simple non-technical language 
throughout. Send $2.75. No C. O. D's. Depart- 
ment ''A'', Aviation Service Corp., Port Credit, 
Ontario 


DEALERSHIP 


Airport operators send today for TAYLORCRAFT 
dealership information. Get in early on big ex- 
pansion program, TAYLORCRAFT, INC., Con- 
way-Pittsburgh Airport, Conway, Penna. 
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EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 
For complete market report of available multi- 
engine aircraft, including Beech, Convair, Cur- 
tiss, Douglas, Grumman and Lockheed manu- 
facture, write or call William C. Wold Asso- 
ciates, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y 
Telephone MUrray Hil! 7-2050 


DOUGLAS, LOCKHEED, BEECH, GRUMMAN. 
and CURTISS aircraft for sale. For top value 
executive aircraft call or write ATLANTIC AVIA- 
TION CORP., P. O. Box 146, Hasbrouck Heights, 
New Jersey. HA8-1740. Complete aircraft moin- 
tenance facilities at Teterboro, N. J. and Logan 
Airport, Boston 


POSITION OPEN 
SALES MANAGER for Midwestern accessories 
manufacturer. Essential to have thorough know!l- 
edge of aircraft industry relative to accessories 
for jet engines and airframes. Must be capable 
of directing a sales and service organization. 
Please submit complete education and employ- 
ment abstract. All replies will be treated con- 
fidentially. FLIGHT MAGAZINE, Box 750C, Dal- 
las, Texas. 


TAYLORCRAFT 





TAYLORCRAFT SPORTSMAN inew. model 19) 
now available for immediate delivery. America's 
finest 2-place, side-by-side airplane. Extra big 
baggage compartment gives 4-place cargo utili- 
ty. Lowest price including starter, generator, 
12-volt system, etc. Ideal for CAP, farm, busi- 
ness man, training. See your local airport op- 
erator or write today TAYLORCRAFT, INC., 
Conway-Pittsburgh Airport, Conway, Penna. 





Anyone expecting blood and thun 
der will be greatly disappointed. 
slipped over some wires, stall-landed 
tied down the 140 by the roadside an 
waited for a kind-hearted motorist t 
give me a lift into town. A few hou: 
later I was home changing my clothe 


Lightplanes Can Land Anywhere 


The damage was slight—one pair o 
shoes, slightly muddy; a suit, wet an 
needing cleaning; one wife, a litt 
peeved but happy it was over; o1 
pilot a little sheepish to have be 
caught with his thundershowers dow: 
Later, we towed the Cessna out of t! 
gumbo and took off from the hig! 
way. And we learned the storm had 
been one of the worst in many years; 
in places close by our landing it 
dumped 20 inches of rain that day 

There’s a lesson in what happened 
to us on this little flight, which was 
to have been just another 40-mile hop 
from work to home. We didn’t have 
to get into trouble—as evidenced by 
the fact that this was our first forced 
or emergency landing in 3 years or 
some 120,000 miles of cross-country 
flying. Had we hesitated to land when 
we did, a desire to push on to a paved 
strip or false pride in flying ability 
could have caused us real trouble. But 
landing in an unprepared field pre- 
sented no difficulty to us. Any light- 
plane can be landed safely almost any- 
where. Those who doubt this should 
get a competent instructor to demon 
strate it—and then practice it. 

But don’t 
most difhcult thing about flying is not 


the landing. It is knowing when to 
land. xe ® 


misunderstand us. The 





AIRPLANES — SEND FOR FREE LIST 


World's Largest Stock 
Personal & Light Commercial! 
We Buy, Quick Cash for your Plane 
Aircraft Financing 
Fair Rates — Top Insurance 
Dealers, try us on your next finance sale 


VEST AIRCRAFT & FINANCE CC 
Field and Offices — Box 38, Capitol Hill Station 
Denver, Colorado 








BUYING OR SELLING 


Either way our 28 years of experience and 
nation-wide contacts are at your service in 
Personal, Executive and Transport Aircraft. 


JIM WELSCH 


AIRCRAFT SALES 
60 East 42nd Street, Suite 628 





New York 17, New York Murray Hill 7-5884 











AIRCRAFT PARTS WANTED 
Will purchase partial or complete inventories 
of AN parts, instruments, fittings, conduit, 
bearings, hardware—anything for aircraft. 
No inventory too small—call, wire, or write. 

AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS INC. 
Benton Harbor, Michigan a 
ouse 








Aviation's Leading Supply 
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HIGH FERFOKMANCE 


EXECUTIVE-TYPE 


TWIN-ENGINE 


DESIGN 
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HIGH IN PRODUCTION 


The Aero Commander is the executive-type airplane now setting 
a new standard in high volume production. Production lines 
are rolling off more and more new, luxurious Aero Commanders 

. the businessman's airplane . . . and Aero Sales of Houston 
is getting its share of this high volume production. 


And, the Aero Commander is making a reputation for a new 
high standard of twin-engine performance. Powered by two 
260-horsepower Lycoming engines, the Aero Commander cruises 
at 200 miles per hour, and will fly more than 1,000 miles with 
plenty of fuel in reserve. It will take the businessman where he 
wants to go with twin-engine safety, airliner speed and comfort. 


Write, Wire or Call Aero Sales, Milby 8901, Municipal Airport, 
Houston, Texas — J. K. Hamp, Director. 








Ja DIVISION OF HOUSTON TRANSPORTATION CO 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, HOUSTON 17, TEXAS 





de Havilland 


JET AIRLINER | 
The" COMET 


oo — 


Noy TH 


/ HESE excer pts from 


various periodicals and meus 


Hovilland 


WECUTIVE TRANSPORT 





Three D-H Comets Purchased By 
Pan American World Airlines 


44 or 9 
While the “Comet” is be- The British have been very un- | The British challenge is no longer 
British in developing and produc- | academic. It is very real. 
ing and selling the jet Comet eo, e574 
. . * 


gathering agencies reflect the 
facts gleaned by our well in- 


formed American press. 





NS groomed for our airlines 
the “Dove” has been 


The solution for the U. S. is not 


accepted as the world’s out- 
standing small executive 


frans port no other ex- 


de Havilland is a first rate outfit 
which evidently forgot to read the 
rules of the British Guide to 
Muddling 

7 * > 
Somebody forgot to tell de Havil- 
land to wait until we're ready 


easy. Even if we began “all out” 
today, we'd have a difficult time 
shortening the British lead 

* . . 
{ 24t-hour. all-weather airliner, 
that’s the de Havilland DOVE. 


For the executive operation that 


- 3 * requires night and “weather” fly- 


Another reason is that de Havil- | ing. the twin-engined DOVE 

land is tops by a wide margin in | will go anywhere the airlines 

the British industry go with the same _ instrument 
. 2 2 minimums, 


ecutive type transport re- 
flects the thorough planning 


and flawless engineering pos- Wh 


are we lagging so far 
re ” behind ? 
sessed by the Dor 4 °* © e 7 * 7 


So here we are, with blueprints 
by the thousands, while the Comet 
is doing the impossible. 


conomy and comfort * * * EASTERN AIRLINES 
| ) And the Comet carried the Queen NEGOTIATES FOR 
of Fngland on an afternoon's tour COM ETS 


of Europe as a demonstration to 
the world of British faith in their 
own product 





fruly the acme of efficiency, 








FOLLOW THE LEADER... 
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LONGVIEW, TEX. FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
GREGG COUNTY AIRPORT 412 LANG BUILDING 
PH. 5151 PH. 3-5441 








